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... just a few things: 


A MORE FRUITFUL understanding by 
our readers of the analysis of recent 
criticisms of the United Nations (of- 
fered elsewhere in this issue by James 
Schall, S.J.) will be aided by some ref- 
erence to the observations on the emerg- 
ing world community addressed to the 
delegates of the International Movement 
of Catholic Intellectuals by Pope Pius 
XII in April. The text is now happily 
available in English in the current issue 
of the Catholic Mind. 

The Christian, declares the Holy 
Father, “cannot remain indifferent to 
the evolution of the world.” The reason 
is evident: 

All men are his brothers, not only in 
virtue of their common origin and their 

participation in the same nature but also, 

in a more pressing way, in virtue of their 

common calling to the supernatural life. 
There is developing, the Holy Father 
notes, under the pressure of events, 
a constantly narrowing international 
community. This unification of human 
kind and of its destiny, His Holiness 
states, is “willed by God.” It is a uni- 
fication, he continues, which ought to 
culminate in a union of minds and 
hearts bound together by a common 
faith and a common love. For the 
achievement of this community, still in 
process of formation, the Christian not 
only can but must work. 


It is the unhappy fact that the world 
turns its eyes from the Christian vision, 
that it avoids even in “decisions of uni- 
versal import involving the political, 
social and cultural or orientation of 
countries or continents” the essential 
questions. 
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Does this fact mean, the Holy Father 
asks, that one cannot collaborate in the 
service of the world community with 
those institutions where God is not ex- 
pressly recognized as the author and 
legislator of the universe? He answers: 

The cooperation of Catholics is desirable 
in all institutions which, in theory and 
practice, respect the provisions of the 
natural law. 
On this basis there is a vast area where 
minds free of prejudice and passion can 
act in harmony and cooperate for a 
genuine and worthwhile common good: 
Sound reason is enough to establish the 
basis of human rights, to recognize the 
inviolable character of the individual, the 
dignity of the family and the prerogatives 
and limits of public authority. 
Catholics who understand this philos- 
ophy have much to contribute to inter- 
national life; indeed, they will be pres- 
ent there as the biblical salt and the 
leaven. They have much to gain as 
well: 
They will find in these organizations, 
which propose for themselves a universal 
and humanitarian good, generous souls 
and superior minds susceptible of rising 
above material preoccupations. 


Finally, effective collaboration in any 
effort to forward human solidarity calls 
for abnegation, for a recognition that 
“it is better to give than to receive,” 
for the willingness, in brief, to serve 
unselfishly. 

These guiding ideas, it is legitimate 
to conclude, apply equally to Catholic 
participation in national and local or- 
ganizations devoted to civic purposes. 
The emphasis in the Holy Father’s ad- 
dress, it should be noted, is on partici- 


pape E. D., S.J. 
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The Quandary 
Face 


LEO C. BROWN, S.J. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is being giv- 
en the opportunity of demonstrating 
that it can profit from adversity. When 
the U. S. Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Field of 
Labor and Management began its hear- 
ings, the political fortunes of labor 
were at their lowest ebb in a quarter 
of a century. The accounts of mis- 
managed union affairs, misappropriated 
union funds, paper locals, union ter- 
rorism and employer cooperation in la- 
bor corruption aired by that committee 
lessened further labor’s political influ- 
ence and its reputation with the public. 

The response of the AFL-CIO, how- 
ever, has been prompt, vigorous and 
courageous; and its reaction has shown 
a sensitivity for congressional and pub- 
lic opinion often lacking in the past. 
Key officials of organized labor, as typi- 
fied by George Meany, have candidly 
accepted the disconcerting evidence ad- 
duced; they have unflinchingly adopted 
the necessary, if painful, steps to rem- 
edy a sorry situation. Labor’s own 
press has been remarkable for its frank- 





Father Brown is Director of the Institute 
of Social Order. 
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ness in publicizing and for its resolute- 
ness in condemning the abuses brought 
to light. 

When, earlier, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension Funds 
uncovered irregularities in the handling 
of funds, both the AFL and the CIO re- 
fused to take refuge in the fact (which 
the same Senate Subcommittee ulti- 
mately confirmed) that most employee 
welfare plans were administered respon- 
sibly and honestly. The two labor fed- 
erations took the unambiguous position 
that welfare funds are a high and sacred 
trust and that dishonesty in their ad- 
ministration is intolerable. They 
promptly set about devising codes of 
ethical conduct for administration of 
such funds. Furthermore, shortly aft- 
er the merger, the new Federation tried 
three unions—the Laundry Workers, 
the Distillery Workers and the Allied 
Industrial Workers (formerly United 
Auto Workers, AFL)—which had fig- 
ured prominently in the committee’s 
disclosures, ultimately suspending the 
Laundry Workers and placing the two 
other unions on probation under a Fed- 
eration-named monitor, 
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When union officers refused to testify 
before the current Senate Select Com- 
mittee, the AFL-CIO promptly made 
it clear that such silence did not meet 
with the Federation’s approval. The 
Executive Council declared that no in- 
stitution enjoys a special immunity from 
scrutiny by the press or public; it 
pointed out that carefully-conducted 
congressional inquiries in the past had 
been of great benefit to labor; it also 
asserted its belief that Congress had the 
right to investigate corruption wher- 
ever it exists, “whether in labor, indus- 
try, or anywhere else.” The statement 
continued: 


It is firm policy of the AFL-CIO to co- 
operate fully with all proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies, and 
other public bodies seeking fairly and ob- 
jectively to keep the labor movement or 
any other segment of our society free from 
any and all corrupt influences .. . We 
recognize that any person is entitled, in 
the exercise of his individual conscience, 
to the protection afforded by the Fifth 
Amendment and we affirm our conviction 
that this historical right must not be 
abridged. It is the policy of the AFL-CIO, 
however, that if a trade union official de- 
cides to invoke the Fifth Amendment for 
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his personal protection and to avoid 
scrutiny by proper legislative committees, 
law enforcement agencies, or other public 
bodies into alleged corruption on his part, 
he has no right to continue to hold office 
in his union.* 
Some weeks thereafter, Dave Beck, 
president of the Teamsters, the largest 
and most powerful union in the Feder- 
ation, invoked the Fifth Amendment in 
his refusal to answer questions befor« 
the U. S. Senate Select Committee. The 
AFL-CIO Executive Council promptly 
suspended and, after trial, expelled him 
as a vice-president of the AFL-CIO and 
as a member of its Council. 

Earlier Mr. Meany had rejected a 
Teamster proposal for joint discussion 
between committees appointed by the 
AFL-CIO and the Teamsters union re- 
garding the projected suspension of Mr. 
Beck. The Federation’s president re- 
pudiated the idea of any bargaining 
over disciplinary measures with affili- 
ates, ‘‘big and small.” The union itself 
was charged with “apparent failure” to 
investigate corruption, especially as re- 
lated to Mr. Beck, its president, and 
Frank W. Brewster and Sidney L. Bren- 
nan, vice-presidents. 

Well prior to the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO the activities of par- 
asitical and subversive elements within 
the labor movement had been a matter 
of serious concern to the vast majority 
of their responsible officers. As early as 
1949-1950 the CIO expelled 11 of its 
affiliates upon finding them guilty of 
communist domination. The 1953 AFL 
Convention expelled the International 
Longshoremen’s union which had been 
an affiliate of the Federation for 60 
years. The committee’s report on that 
occasion stated: 


1 Monthly Labor Review, 80 (March, 1957) 
p. 352. 
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The American Federation of Labor must 
not and will not lend the cloak of trade 
unionism to organized lawlessness or to 
dignify with its affiliation persons and 
practices alien or inimical to our move- 
ment. Nor can the Federation tolerate 
conditions shown to be prevailing in the 

ILA or to permit their existence to cast 

doubt and suspicion on our movement as 

a whole.’ 

The possible loss of the membership of 
the East Coast longshoremen did not 
count in the decision. 

The concern of the AFL-CIO from 
the moment of its founding for the 
ethical standards of some of its affiliates 
was shown by the provisions of its con- 
stitutions, the resolutions adopted by 
the convention and the appointment of 
a standing committee on ethical prac- 
tices. 

In January, 1957, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee submitted, and the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council adopt- 
ed, four codes of ethical standards cov- 
ering local union charters, health and 
welfare plan administration, racketeers, 
crooks, communists and fascists in the 
labor movement and, finally, conflicts 
of interest between the private business 
of union officials and their union re- 
sponsibilities. Four months later the 
Executive Council adopted two addi- 
tional codes: the first, on financial prac- 
tices, imposed minimum accounting 
and financial controls, the second pro- 
moted democratic processes in union 
government. The last of these codes 
goes far to meet the criticisms made by 
the American Civil Liberties Union five 
years earlier. 

The report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union had noted: 

Nearly ten years ago the ACLU made an 
76 (November, 


2 Monthly Labor Review, 


1953) p. 1167. 
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® Democracy 


elaborate study on Democracy in Trade 
Unions. It found that although the ma- 
jority of unions were devoted to demo- 
cratic principles and procedures, a sub- 
stantial minority engaged in abusive prac- 
tices of a wide variety which deprived 
their members of basic democratic rights. 
The findings of that study were widely 
published and provided the starting point 
for more detailed investigation of par- 
ticular aspects of union democracy by a 
number of interested persons. These later 
studies indicate that neither the scope nor 
forms of abuses have greatly changed over 
the last ten years, so a new survey would 
be of little value. There is, however, a 
real need for restatement of the basic 
democratic rights of union members, and 
for a new attempt to secure these rights 
for every union member.’ 
Among the rights which needed pro- 
tection ACLU listed the right to par- 
ticipate in the making of decisions, the 
right to equal treatment and the right 
to a fair trial in any disciplinary action. 
The right to participate in the mak- 
ing of decisions includes, as the ACLU 
made clear, not merely the right to vote 
in elections for the selection of officers 
and on motions related to union pol- 
icy and actions but, in addition, the 
right freely to debate union policies, 
to criticize union officers and the con- 
duct of union business, and the right 
to information on union affairs neces- 
sary for both intelligent voting and in- 
formed debate. 
An essential part of the rights of 
members, declared the ACLU, 


. is the right to an accounting for union 
funds, for the use of the union treasury is 
one of the critical policies to be governed 
by the members. The right is more than 
the right that money not be stolen, it is 
the right of members that union funds be 
used for the purpose determined by their 
vote.* 
in Labor Unions, American 
Civil Liberties Union, New York, 1952, 


p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 
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Closely allied to the right to free 
and full participation in decision mak- 
ing is the right to a fair trial. Many 
union constitutions have provisions re- 
lating to the criticism of union officers 
and union policies which can be dis- 
torted to discourage all criticism of of- 
ficers and their conduct. Members may 
be tried on such vague charges as “con- 
duct unbecoming to union members” 
or “acts detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the union.” Professor Clyde W. 
Summers, who prepared the report for 
ACLU, in an earlier study of disciplin- 
ary procedures of unions concluded: 


The number of discipline cases is rela- 
tively small, and the exercise of the dis- 
cipline power is a minor matter in the 
administration of unions. The problem 
is important only because it involves the 
personal rights of a member with his 
union. Not only is the number of disci- 
pline cases small, but in a large majority 
of those cases the offenses for which the 
members are tried are clearly proper, the 
procedures used are entirely fair, and the 
penalties inflicted are not severe. The 
problem of union discipline is limited to 
those very few instances in which the 
discipline power is unwittingly misused 
or deliberately abused.* 


Through the promulgation of these 
codes the AFL-CIO admitted by infer- 
ence the justice of much of this crit- 
icism. 
Federation vs. Affiliates 

This assumption of responsibility by 
the AFL-CIO for the conduct of its 
affiliates is something wholly new in the 
American labor movement. The de- 
gree of supervision required to enforce 
observance of these codes of ethical 
conduct is effecting an almost revolu- 
tionary change in the structure of labor 
government. From 1886 to 1936 that 


5 Clyde W. Summers, “Disciplinary Proce- 
dures of Unions,” Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review, 4 (July, 1951) p. 29. 
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structure, as realized in the old Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, presumed: 1. 
the sovereignty of affiliates, and 2. the 
exclusiveness of the jurisdiction belong- 
ing to each union. 

The Federation was not a super-gov- 
ernment. Essentially it was not a gov- 
ernment at all. It was a voluntary 


association of self-governing unions. 
The Federation had the right to issue 
charters specifying the boundaries of 
the industrial domain belonging to each 
affiliate and within which only the 
chartered affiliate could legitimately or- 
ganize; it also had the responsibility 


of adjusting conflicts over jurisdiction 
which might arise between individual 
unions—by negotiation and persuasion 
where possible, by decision when neces- 
sary. 

That the Federation had no right to 
interfere in the internal government of 
its affiliates was a cardinal principle 
which, along with the co-principle of 
exclusive jurisdiction, was the cement 
holding the Federation together. On 
its founding, the CIO adopted a similar 
structure. Its officials, however, partly 
because the unions to which they be- 
longed supplied the organizing funds, 
partly because of inexperience of the 
newly-formed organization, exercised 
considerable authority over the affiliate 
unions. 

The success of CIO unions in the 
mass production industries meant the 
end of exclusive jurisdiction. AFL 
craft unions might be armed with char- 
ters asserting their exclusive right to 
organize particular groups of employ- 
ees; they had, however, to come to 
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terms with reality and to recognize 
that CIO unions had charters, too; 
they also had some of the employees the 
AFL unions were claiming. 

The significance of the expulsion by 
the CIO of 11 affiliates in 1949 on 
charges of communist domination as 
signalizing a change in union govern- 
ment went largely unnoticed. Theo- 
retically the CIO merely severed ties 
with affiliates with whom it was un- 
willing to be any longer associated. 
Practically, however, the action was a 
clear announcement that the federation 
was assuming responsibility for some 
aspects of the internal government of 
its afhliates. The expulsion of the 
Longshoremen by the AFL in 1953 was 
even clearer in its implications. The 
more recent actions of the AFL-CIO 
against the Laundry, Distillery and Al- 
lied Industrial unions is even more em- 
phatic. Here, the AFL-CIO on its own 
motion scrutinized the internal affairs 
of affiliates, directed them to take pre- 
scribed actions and, when dissatisfied 
with their compliance, suspended one 
and placed the others on probation un- 
der monitors. 

The recent promulgation of codes of 
ethical conduct by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Federation was clearly an 
authoritative action.® 

The codes will be meaningless unless 
enforced. Establishing standards of 
conduct which relate to such matters 


® The various codes which the Executive 
Council of the federation has adopted are 
much more than suggestions for the govern- 
ment of affiliated unions. While the direc- 
tives are carefully worded and the opera- 
tive word is usually “should” rather than 
“shall,” the codes are clearly standards to 
which affiliates are expected to conform. 
The code on democratic processes, for ex- 
ample, contains the following provision: 
“12. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative proce- 
dures are necessary to comply with the 
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as the conditions under which an af- 
filiate may issue charters to its subordi- 
nate bodies, improper conflicts of inter- 
ests between responsibilities of an officer 
to his union and his private business in- 
terests, as well as procedures for insur- 
ing the civil rights of union members, 
go to the core of union government. 
Their enforcement will require a de- 
gree of responsibility for, and super- 
vision over, subordinate bodies that will 
sharply curtail the affiliates’ independ- 
ence. Autonomy remains but it has 
taken on a new meaning. 


Difficulties of Housecleaning 

The AFL-CIO is clearly making a 
determined effort to put order into la- 
bor’s house. What doubts are being 
expressed relate not to the will but to 
the ability to get the job done. Grounds 
for the doubts may be summarized 
under three heads: 1. The natural dis- 
inclination of union officials to police 
and prosecute fellow labor leaders; 2. 
The essential lack of power of the AFL- 
CIO; and 3. The centrifugal forces 
within the Federation. 

Few men enjoy prosecuting others. 
The assignment of the Ethical Practices 
Committee is unusually difficult. Prose- 
cutors and prosecuted may be acquaint- 
ances of long standing, possibly old as- 
sociates on many projects for the pro- 
motion of labor’s legitimate interests. 


But the natural disinclination of 1a- 
bor people for the role has deeper roots. 


standards herein set forth, such amend- 
ments and changes should be undertaken 
at the earliest practicable time.” The code 
on financial practices directs affiliates to: 
“8. . . . promptly take whatever internal 
steps are needed to ensure that the stand- 
ards set forth in this code are made appli- 
cable to itself and to each of its locals and 
other subordinate or affiliated bodies.” Cf. 
“AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes 5 and 
6,” Monthly Labor Review, 80 (July, 1957) 
p. 840. 
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Labor people, better than others, under- 
stand the concern expressed by Secre- 
tary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, that 
some people were using the current Sen- 
ate investigation “to do real damage to 
organized labor.” 

The results of investigations of affili- 
ates which the AFL-CIO may conduct 
cannot be kept secret. Labor officials 
will thus find themselves in the highly 
distasteful position of supplying evi- 
dence which they feel will be used 
against the labor movement as a whole 
and, indirectly at least, against the in- 
terests of their own organizations. 

With such a prospect councils within 
the labor movement inevitably will be 
divided about the proper method of pol- 
icing ethical standards; the firmest of 
resolutions will tend to weaken as pub- 
lic irritation subsides. 

The public has little understanding 
of the Federation’s lack of real power 
to deal with misconduct in its affiliates. 


The Federation has no bureau of in- 
vestigation. It cannot subpoena wit- 
nesses and records. It cannot imprison 
for perjury or for refusal to testify. 
The present Senate investigation has 
shown how difficult it is to produce 
genuine proof of misconduct, even 
where the investigators have the au- 
thority of the Senate and the resources 
of the government. Lacking compar- 
able authority and resources, the Fed- 
eration will find it difficult through its 
own efforts to establish guilt; yet in 
taking action it must adhere to the 
highest standards of proof. 

In the final analysis the extreme pen- 
alty which it can invoke is expulsion, 
and, in the case of a strong union, ex- 
pulsion is a minor deterrent. Unions 


7 Address to the Catholic Press Association, 
St. Louis, May 16, 1957. 
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like the Mine Workers have blandly 
“disafhliated” from the larger federa- 
tion. Others, like the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods, never affiliated. Yet they 
flourish. The International Longshore- 
men’s Association was expelled from 
the AFL. Yet, despite the unfavorable 
publicity which it has received both 
before and since its expulsion, despite 
the effort of the AFL to establish a 
rival union, the hold of the ILA on the 
eastern waterfront seems secure. The 
threat of expulsion, with its attendant 
unfavorable publicity, may tend to 
curb the more extreme license of a par- 
ticular union. Once the union has been 
expelled, however, even that deterrent 
is dead. Expulsion in the case of the 
strong union may even aggravate the 
evil which led to the expulsion; it may 
succeed only in penalizing the mem- 
bers of the union. 

The AFL-CIO is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of independent entities. Unions 
are members of the Federation by 
choice. Since they join at will, they 
may leave at will. While there exists 
in all unions a strong emotional dispo- 
sition toward the united labor move- 
ment, and while the present low status 
of labor’s political fortunes is a strong 
motive for preserving labor unity, 
strong unions and groups of unions will 
remain in the Federation only as long 
as they are persuaded that affiliation 
promotes their own interests. 


Post-merger Problems 

The ink on the new constitution was 
scarcely dry when sharp conflicts over 
policies and interests began to threaten 
the unity of the new Federation. 

The merger brought its own prob- 
Fusing of the two federations 


lems. 
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was only the first step toward unifica- 
tion. The merging of state federations 
and city councils was to follow. Also 
contemplated was the merging of rival 
unions operating in identical jurisdic- 
tions. The merger of the state federa- 
tions has proceeded rapidly where the 
labor movement is weak or where either 
AFL or CIO had predominated. Where 
both the AFL and the CIO have vig- 
orous organizations progress has been 
disappointing. There is the question 
of the prestige of each federation and 
the more human problem of what peo- 
ple keep their jobs when staffs are re- 
duced. Unification of internationals 
is proceeding even more slowly. The 
two unions in the shoe industry are 
“cooperating” but are displaying little 
inclination to merge. The two textile 
unions are as far apart as ever and the 
two meat-packing unions which seemed 
to be ready for merger several months 
ago are pursuing their independent 
ways. 

Old jurisdictional quarrels, which 
had been loosely wrapped in the con- 
venient winding sheet of “respect for 
established collective bargaining rela- 
tionships” and hopefully laid to rest, 
have taken on new life and new di- 
mensions. Problems related to labor 
ethics, race bias, racketeering and for- 
eign policy are posing serious threats 
to unity. The assumption of authority, 
moreover, by the Federation in its ef- 
forts to deal with them is in itself 
highly distasteful to unions accustomed 
to complete autonomy. Whatever pow- 
er the Federation possesses for dealing 
with corruption in its affiliates derives 
more from the prestige of its key of- 
ficers, the simple morality of their 
positions and the essential weakness of 
immorality once it is exposed, than from 
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any big stick within their reach. 

It was no surprise to Mr. Meany, Mr. 
Ruether and their associates that the 
new federation has troublesome juris- 
dictional problems. Settling such prob- 
lems is the business of the Federation. 
The existence of these and the determi- 
nation to find formulae and machinery 
for settling them were major considera- 
tions leading to the merger. What 
must be disconcerting, however, is that 
settlement of inter-union conflicts is 
complicated by problems arising out of 
chicanery and malfeasance among affili- 
ates—matters with which the Federa- 
tion is ill-equipped to deal. 


Jurisdictional Rivalry 

Jurisdictional conflict is perennial in 
the American labor movement.’ Always 
the movement in the United States, 
less politically-oriented as contrasted 
with the one in Europe, has emphasized 
the economic factors. It strives to im- 
prove the income and working condi- 
tions of identifiable people on identifi- 
able jobs. Historically, it has also been 
pervaded with a conviction of the 
scarcity of job opportunities. Inevit- 
ably, unions striving to protect and im- 
prove their members’ jobs come into 
conflict with other unions. 

These conflicts are of two kinds: 1. 
Membership disputes which raise the 
question of the appropriate union to 
organize a particular industrial group. 
2. Work-assignment disputes raising 
the question whether particular tasks 


8 Conflicts over jurisdiction, however, are not 
confined to the labor movement. 
permeate all segments of contemporary so- 
ciety. Recent problems between account- 
ants and lawyers are an example. The sharp 
rivalries between branches of the Armed 
Forces are another. Any experienced busi- 
ness agent would recognize many of the 
contests between departments within the 
sheltered halls of universities as jurisdic- 
tional disputes which, in fact, they are. 
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should be performed by members of 
union A rather than by members of 
union B. Traditionally, the labor 
movement was based on the principle 
of exclusive jurisdiction, with AFL de- 
termining the jurisdiction of each af- 
filiate. After the founding of CIO 
which successfully competed with AFL, 
the principle of exclusive jurisdiction 
became untenable. Moreover, the pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act established a 
new principle for allocating member- 
ship. It guaranteed employees the right 
of freely choosing their collective-bar- 
gaining representative. Through the 
process of election employees in a candy 
factory, for example, are free to choose 
as their bargaining representative the 
Teamsters, the Confectionary Workers 
or any other union. 


During the 19 years between the 
founding of the CIO and the re-estab- 
lishment of a united labor movement, 
jurisdictional lines became progressively 
blurred and overlapping. Dual unionism 
was the established fact. When the two 
federations discussed merger, it was ev- 
ident that any return to the principle 
of exclusive jurisdiction was an im- 
possibility. The negotiating commit- 
tees made a provisional disposition of 
the membership problem by adopting 
the principle that each union of the new 
Federation should respect the estab- 
lished collective-bargaining __ relation- 
ships of all other affiliates. This prin- 
ciple was dictated, of course, by the 
existing realities of membership struc- 
ture; it also coincided with the pro- 
visions of statute law and the policies 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Acceptance of this principle as a 
basis for merger did not mean that the 
craft unions were permanently sur- 
rendering claims to exclusive jurisdic- 
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tion in their occupations. Early this 
year they made it clear that they in- 
tended to assert and recover their tra- 
ditional jurisdictions. Logically, this 
would mean that the craft unions will 
demand that industrial unions yield 
control over much work now being 
done by industrial union members. Ob- 
viously, the industrial unions have no 
intention of doing this. 


VA A ZA A 


If this were the only dispute trou- 
bling the AFL-CIO, the problems of 
the Federation would be relatively triv- 
ial. A call upon the Auto Workers or 
Steel Workers to submit to dismember- 
ment is wholly unrealistic; moreover, 
in the final analysis the National Labor 
Relations Act makes the choice of em- 
ployees decisive in the matter. But this 
problem is associated with others which 
are more troublesome. The formula of 
respect for an established bargaining re- 
lationship does not deal very adequately 
with the question of appropriate work 
assignments. Which union, for*exam- 
ple, within the manufacturing plant, 
the building and construction crafts or 
the industrial union is to make the re- 
pairs and to install new equipment? As- 
serting that new construction belongs 
to the construction trades and mainte- 
nance to the industrial union does not 
solve the problem. When do altera- 
tions become so extensive that they 
cease to be maintenance and become, 
in fact, new construction? When does 
the installation of machinery cease to 
be plant repair and become plant ex- 
pansion? 

These problems would be troublesome 
enough if the unions had accepted Mr. 
Meany’s formula. That formula would 
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have given new construction to the 
construction trades and maintenance 
and the installation of most new ma- 
chinery to the industrial unions, with 
unsettled disputes being arbitrated. That 
proposal the building and construction 
trades flatly rejected. 

The merger has given a new dimen- 
sion to another old jurisdictional prob- 
lem. Members of the building-trade 
unions traditionally have often refused 
to install nonunion-made supplies and 
fixtures. Many of their agreements 
contain clauses which recognize this 
custom. Before the merger, the refusal 
to work on such materials was fre- 
quently extended to products made by 
the CIO unions. Now that they are 
members of the same federation, craft 
unions in principle must recognize the 
union labels of the former CIO groups. 
Boycotting their products is inconsist- 
ent with membership in the same Fed- 
eration. 

A few months ago the Federation 
was called upon to take a position in 
this kind of dispute. The Burt Manu- 
facturifig Corporation of Akron, Ohio, 
has been organized by the United Steel- 
workers since 1945. It manufactures 
ventilators which are competitive with 
products made by employers under 
contract with the Sheetmetal Workers. 
For years Sheetmetal Workers’ members 
have boycotted the Burt products. Un- 
der pressure from the Burt Company, 
the Steelworkers lodged a complaint 
with the Executive Council of AFL- 
CIO against the Sheetmetal Workers. A 
committee appointed by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Committee to make a recom- 
mendation for settlement of the dis- 
pute found that the boycott was a vio- 
lation of the Federation’s constitution. 


This settlement is significantly im- 
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portant, not because it disposed of a 
particular dispute between two unions, 
but because it decided in favor of in- 
dustrial unions a jurisdictional problem 
important to the building trades group 
as a whole, thus further disillusioning 
them with the merger. 


Internal Politics 

Political maneuverings add to the 
Federation’s problems. The Teamsters, 
the most powerful union in the Federa- 
tion both by reason of its 1.4 million 
members and its bargaining power re- 
sulting from its function in the econ- 
omy, has membership in both the In- 
dustrial Union Department and in the 
Building and Construction Department 
of the AFL-CIO. When the new Fed- 
eration was established, the Teamsters 
wanted to enroll its entire membership 
in the Industrial Union Department. It 
was rumored at the time that Mr. Beck 
hoped to form a coalition with Mr. Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers, who was 
publicly reputed to be at odds with Mr. 
Reuther. Between them, so ran the 
rumor, they would dominate the De- 
partment and_ successfully challenge 
Mr. Reuther’s leadership. The Teamsters, 
however, found the Steelworkers un- 
willing to cooperate. The Federation, 
moreover, blocked the strategy by 
limiting Teamster membership in the 
Department to 400,000. The Teamsters 
countered by offering to withdraw all 
but 25,000 of their members from the 
Industrial Union Department. Such a 
move would have weakened the Depart- 
ment by reducing its annual revenue by 
more than $90,000. Mr. Reuther, chief 
officer of the Department, replied that 
such withdrawal would be permitted 
only if the Teamsters were unable to 
pay the two cents per month per capita 
tax and if its membership were no 
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longer organized on an industrial basis. 
He added that if the per capita tax on 
the 400,000 was not paid within 90 
days the union would be expelled from 
the Department.’ 


The Teamsters had also been making, 
not too successfully, overtures to the 
building trades. A building-trade union 
themselves, they volunteered support of 
the building trades effort to protect 
“their rightful chartered jurisdiction” 
and to regain work now being done by 
other organizations. 

In the meantime, as a result of dis- 
closures before the McClellan Commit- 
tee, the Federation found itself in a 
painful conflict with the Teamsters 
union. It expelled Mr. Beck, the presi- 
dent of the union, as vice-president of 
the Federation and as a member of its 
Executive Council. Its five-man Ethical 
Practices Committee has indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the union’s progress in 
cleaning house. 


The conflict is bound to reach a cli- 
max when the 29-member Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO meets on Sep- 
tember 24 while this article is in our 
printer’s hands. The Council is expected 
to conclude that James R. Hoffa is un- 
acceptable to the Federation as president 
of the Teamsters. Both George Meany, 
the president of the AFL-CIO, and 
William F. Schnitzler, its secretary- 
treasurer, have indicated as much in 
public statements. While not naming 
Mr. Hoffa explicitly, Mr. Meany’s mean- 
ing was plain when he declared on Sep- 
tember 9: 


® This threat illustrates the basic weakness 
of expulsion as a disciplinary measure. The 
Teamsters had proposed to withdraw its 
membership. They were told that this was 
impossible but that, if they failed to pay 
their dues, they would be put out. The 
penalty would consist in giving the Team- 
sters what they wanted. 
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It doesn’t make any difference how big 
the union happens to be. We have de- 
cided that you cannot compromise with 
evil without having the evil spread 
through your ranks and we are going to 
see to it that unions that elect corrupt 
officials after their corruption has been ex- 
posed, that these unions are going to seek 
elsewhere for companionship. They are 
not going to be in the family of organized 
labor. 
Apparently undismayed, Mr. Hoffa 
boasted that he has the votes of three- 
quarters of the delegates who will gath- 
er at Miami Beach on September 30 to 
choose a successor to Dave Beck as 
president of the Teamsters. Should the 
future find Mr. Hoffa president of the 
Teamsters and the Teamsters in de- 
fiance of AFL-CIO, the Federation’s 
lack of effective disciplinary power will 
be made painfully clear. 

Thoughtful labor leaders, whose op- 
position to corruption in the labor 
movement cannot be questioned, have 
expressed doubts about the wisdom of 
expelling an affiliate. Albert J. Hayes, 
chairman of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, has 
stated that expulsion is not the answer. 
David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and a member of the Ethical 
Practices Committee, has said that ex- 
pulsion of affiliates is not the way to 
build up the labor movement. If it 
should meet with defiance from the 
Teamsters, the Council will be faced 
with Hobson’s choice: If it does not 
expel, its authority is destroyed; if it 
expels, it loses whatever influence it 
might have had over its former affiliate. 

The Teamsters were too long associ- 
ated with the AFL to welcome expul- 
sion from the Federation. It is question- 
able, however, whether the threat of ex- 
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pulsion disturbs those of its officers who 
seem to be in a position to decide its 
policy. As an independent, the Team- 
sters’ chance of survival appears as 
favorable as those of any union; they 
are, moreover, in a strategic position of 
being able to retaliate effectively against 
any attempt to raid them by chartering 
a rival union. Furthermore, with the 
Teamsters outside the AFL-CIO, the 
foundation would be laid for establish- 
ment of a second federation. 


The building trades are tied to the 
AFL by strong bonds of habit and co- 
operation. Yet, in bargaining with em- 
ployers, their alliance with the Team- 
sters is valuable. Any picket line which 
the Teamsters recognize becomes prac- 
tically a blockade. At the moment, 
despite their dissatisfaction with the 
jurisdictional decisions of the new 
Federation, the building trades have 
show no inclination to  disaffiliate. 
Should the Teamsters leave the Federa- 
tion, however, prospects of a Teamster- 
Building Trades amalgamation might 
become increasingly attractive, especial- 
ly if a future AFL-CIO convention 
should reiterate the offending principles 
on jurisdictional disputes. Apart from 
the Teamsters, the Carpenters are the 
strongest union in the Building and 
Construction Trades Council and one 
of the strongest in the Federation. Its 
president, Maurice Hutcheson, was re- 
cently accused of speculation. The 
charge, to be sure, bore no relationship 
to his administration of the affairs of 
the Carpenters. Yet, the fact that he 
invoked the Fifth Amendment in his 
defense would seem to conflict with a 
literal reading of the Federation code. 


The labor movement is caught in a 
dilemma. It recognizes the inadequa- 
cies of its own tools for dealing with 
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corruption and chicanery within the 
movement. It fears that, if it proves 
unequal to the task, Congress will pass 
legislation which, in an effort to correct 
abuses, will seriously damage the labor 
movement.” 

Undoubtedly, some new labor legis- 
lation will be the outcome of the cur- 
rent Senate investigation. In writing 
such laws, it can only be hoped that 
Congress will give serious thought to 
measures that will strengthen labor’s 
ability to deal effectively with its own 
problems. The experiment in this re- 
spect which Congress made in the 
treatment of jurisdictional strikes has 
achieved considerable success. Section 
10 (k) of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
effect is a blunt announcement to labor 
unions to devise ways for settling juris- 
dictional disputes or to accept the set- 
tlements imposed by a federal agency. 
This insistence prompted the building 
trades in 1948 to cooperate with build- 
ing contractors in establishing the 
National Joint Board for Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes. This board has 
not, of course, eliminated such disputes. 
Measured against the past, its accom- 
plishments have been remarkable. 

Legislation which attempts to deal, 
in part at least, with malfeasance in 
unions by strengthening the self-regu- 
lating power of unions may seem to 
most legislators an inept and indirect 
way of dealing with the problem. Such 
legislation, however, would preserve a 
maximum of needed independence for 
the labor movement. Drafting it would 
entail difficulties. But the effort is very 
much worth making. 


10Senator McClellan was quoted as favoring 


a Federal “right-to-work” bill. ‘“Right-to- 
work” legislation has only the remotest re- 
lation to irregularities which his committee 
has uncovered. Union security and union 
corruption are distinct problems. 
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Italy s RFC 


R. A. BISHOP 


PART 2—Conclusion 


So MUCH for the general administra- 
tive framework of the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno. 

There remains the much more im- 
portant and interesting problem of try- 
ing to appraise the degree of success it 
has achieved. One way of doing this 
would be to compare a series of specific 
indicators with the social, economic and 
political objectives implicit in the estab- 
lishment of the Cassa and thus appraise 
its success. In practice, the Cassa has 
been operating for such a relatively 
short time that objective judgments of 
this kind are scarcely possible. The cal- 
culation of per capita income, for ex- 
ample, is open to so many uncertainties 
that the sort of change that might be 
expected in five years in the level of in- 
come in the South relative to the North 
could well be obscured by the margin 
of error in its calculation. Again, as 
regards the structure of the economy of 
the South, agricultural output bulks so 
large that in a short period variations 
due to weather would conceal a basic 
trend. 

Under the circumstances, a different 
method of appraisal, @ priori rather than 
empirical, has to be adopted. We want 
to know whether the methods adopted 
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in the different fields of activity of the 
Cassa are likely to achieve their objec- 
tive and are consonant with the overall 
objective of the development of the 
South. We want to know, furthermore, 
whether any important field of activity 
which should have been undertaken has 
been neglected. Because of the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the economy of 
the South, the solution of the agricul- 
tural problem is crucial to the whole 
development program and, for this rea- 
son, an appraisal of the agricultural 
sector is significant for the whole. It is 
convenient, therefore, to start by con- 
sidering the work on agricultural de- 
velopment with some reference to land 
reform. 


The major expenditure by the Cassa 
has been for agricultural development 
in providing funds for the various Land 
Reform agencies or the various other 
long-standing authorities connected 
with agricultural development. In some 
ways a very remarkable change has been 
brought about in the agricultural 
structure. In the Land Reform and ir- 
rigation areas, regions formerly charac- 
terized by low productivity and sparse 
population have been transformed into 
fertile acres. On the other hand, it 
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must be remembered that land reclama- 
tion and transformation of all types 
have so far touched only a small pro- 
portion of the total which could con- 
ceivably be improved and that only a 
relatively small part of the total popu- 
lation is affected by these improvements. 


Agriculture Primary? 


Quite apart from this question of 
scale, there is the much more impor- 
tant question of whether the general 
problem of the Italian South can really 
be effectively dealt with by a direct at- 
tack on the agricultural problem. Of 
course, there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in agricultural techniques, 
with a consequent increase in produc- 
tivity per acre and per man and a gen- 
eral raising of the level of agricultural 
production. Yet, for this increase in 
production to be effective in raising in- 
comes, it must be possible to dispose of 
the output in markets affording satis- 
factory prices. Here two comments 
may be made. 1. There are few centers 
of population in South Italy which are 
at present rich enough and large enough 
to be able to absorb any very great in- 
crease in agricultural production. 2. 
The types of commodities resulting 
from agricultural development are like- 
ly to be higher-priced, higher-quality 
kinds. The emphasis is on meat, milk 
and eggs, fruits and vegetables, olives 
and wines, because these crops are the 
only ones which will give adequate re- 
turns both for the private capital in- 
vested and for the families settled on 
Land Reform areas. 

In passing, it may be pointed out 
that here is one of the biggest question 
marks concerning the Land Reform. 
Are the farms which are being estab- 
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lished large enough to support the fami- 
lies working on them? The effects of 
the Land Reform are so spectacular, 
even revolutionary, that one is apt to 
forget this underlying problem. 

For instance, the writer visited one 
village at the dead end of a road sev- 
eral kilometers long. Before 1950 when 
the land reform started, this road was 
barred at its outer end and no wheeled 
vehicle was allowed to enter without 
written permission from the landlord’s 
agent in Rome. There were about 20 
male agricultural workers on the estate. 
These men were locked into a barracks 
with their families every night and, 
under penalty of dismissal, never al- 
lowed off the boundaries of the estate. 
Their money wages were extremely low, 
most of their earnings coming in kind. 
The land was a wilderness of scrub and 
waste, infested with wild animals. It 
carried little domestic stock, except for 
the sheep flocks which came from the 
mountains in winter under the retro- 
grade system of management known as 
transhumance; arable land was ex- 
hausted by a continual rotation of 
wheat and fallow with very low yields 
even in the cropped years. Now the 
land has been cleared and cultivated, 
roads laid, water supplies and other 
facilities provided; the countryside is 
dotted with white cottages, eai: at the 
center of ten or twelve hectares of land, 
following a proper and diversified rota- 
tional plan. There are vines, olive and 
fruit trees to be seen; there are cows, 
chickens and pigs. The farmers are as- 
sisted with credit to buy their livestock 
and farming equipment, they are pro- 
vided with technical advice to make the 
best use of their opportunities. 

In the face of the enthusiastic ac- 
tivity and the obvious feeling of the 
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proprietors that they are making a new 
start in life, it is difficult to ask the 
question whether they can actually 
make a living on their small holdings. 
Official investigations are at present go- 
ing on which may provide the data to 
answer this question. It is the personal 
opinion of the writer that the Land Re- 
form holdings can only furnish a decent 
income for their proprietors if they 
concentrate on intensive, high-yielding, 
high priced products and if alternative 
employment opportunities absorb sur- 
plus family labor at slack times of the 
year. 

The first condition points indirectly 
and the second directly to the need for 
a general growth of economic activity 
to support agricultural development. In 


some Cases it is possible that agricultural 
progress may itself act as a catalyst 
for general economic progress by gen- 
erating a demand for services directly 
connected with agriculture, such as ma- 
chinery, veterinary care, transportation, 
etc., and indirect requirements, ¢.g., en- 
tertainment, administration and person- 
al consumption. There is evidence that 
this has occurred in some of the Land 
Reform areas where agricultural de- 
velopment expenditure has had a vivify- 
ing influence on a whole range of eco- 
nomic activities. 

However, “taking in each other’s 
washing” in this way can have only a 
limited effect. Consequently, the im- 
portance of the Cassa giving an impulse 
to industrial as well as in agricultural 
development has been recognized from 
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the first. The Cassa’s direct responsi- 
bility is limited to providing the infra- 
structure for industry; the roads, com- 
munications, trained personnel, etc. 
which are necessary before industry 
will settle in a region. It is hoped that 
what is offered in the region of the 
Cassa’s operations by way of cheap 
credit, favorable taxation, cheap trans- 
port and so on will then be sufficient 
inducement to industrialists to start op- 
erations in the South of Italy. The 
question is whether these inducements 
are enough. 


This is a question which has aroused 
considerable anxiety in Italian economic 
journals over the last year or so. The 
main points at issue are whether the 
total amount of industrial investment 
is adequate, whether it is directed to- 
wards the right economic sectors and 
whether the new or expanding enter- 
prises are in the right locations. 


Data are hard to come by and diffi- 
cult to interpret.” However, it seems to 
be fairly generally accepted that the 
rate of investment in the South during 
the five years of the Cassa’s operation 
has been less than necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Vanoni Ten Year 
Plan for Italy.” The formulation of the 
Vanoni Plan was itself to some extent 
an admission that the operations of the 
Cassa were inadequate to solve the prob- 
lems of the South, that it was an opti- 
mistic aspiration rather than a realistic 
assessment of possibilities. At any rate 


the Vanoni Plan is the only yardstick 


2 A series of articles in Mondo Economico 
during 1956 was devoted to an exposi- 
tion of this problem. Not all the obscu- 
rities were cleared up; the information 
given here is based, in the main, on that 
source. 

® See Edward Duff, S.J., “Report on Italy,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (June, 1955) pp. 245-53. 
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available. It called for annual invest- 
ment in industry in the South at the 
rate of 270,000 million lire. The actual 
average annual rate during the period 
1954-56, it should be noted, was of the 
order of 120-130 thousand million lire, 
including both public and private in- 
vestment (but not including the “ex- 
traordinary” direct investment of the 
Cassa in the infrastructure, which was 
at the rate of about 45 thousand million 
lire). However a straight comparison of 
this sort does not tell the whole story, 
for it was envisaged that investments 
in the South would be at an accelerat- 
ing rate, starting slowly with the Cassa 
doing the preliminary work and in- 
creasing later as private industry moved 
in. 





Another established fact is that the 
industrial investment has been very 
largely concentrated in a few favored 
areas. These are on the whole districts 
where there was already a certain 
amount of economic activity, such as 
Naples, Pescara, Bari, Palermo and 
Catania. The only really new industrial 
town is Latina, a Mussolini foundation 
in the Pontine marshes originally in- 
tended to be a center for an agricultural 
district but now profiting from its lo- 
cation half-way between Rome and 
Naples; it is the nearest town to Rome 
where the favorable credit conditions of 
the Cassa apply. In Sicily, too, there 
has been some dispersion of industrial 
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activity, partly because of more con- 
scious planning under the aegis of the 
regional legislature. 


Up to June 30, 1956, approval had 
been granted for loans for 834 projects, 
involving a total expenditure of 223.5 
thousand million lire. Of this sum, the 
special medium-term credit institutions, 
working in conjunction with and sup- 
ported as to 40 percent of their capital 
by the Cassa, were responsible for 94.6 
thousand million lire; private sources 
account for 128.9 thousand million lire. 
The main industrial groups in which 
this investment took place were food 
processing (13 percent), construction 
materials, glassware, ceramics, etc. (17 
percent), chemical industries (18 per- 
cent) and mechanical industries (10 
percent). The remainder was divided 
over a wide variety of industries which 
cannot be easily grouped together, such 
as cloth-manufacture, oil and coal by- 
products, straw-paper mills. 

It is instructive to try to relate this 
figure of 223.5 thousand million lire 
(about 37 thousand million lire or $60 
million per annum) to the total invest- 
ment figures quoted earlier; unhappily, 
there are some patches of fog which 
somewhat obscure the picture. The 
projects sponsored by the Cassa clearly 
form a relatively large part of total in- 
vestment, something like 30 percent, 
and a fortiori an even larger part of 
industrial investment. (The writer has 
not been able to obtain adequate data 
on industrial investment alone in the 
South of Italy.) On the other hand, 
the actual financial resources belong- 
ing to the Cassa which are at stake at 
any one moment are fairly small. The 
Cassa is only involved to a maximum 
extent of 40 percent of the medium- 
term credit institution’s _ liabilities; 
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these in turn have contributed only 94.6 
thousand million lire. Thus, even if all 
project loans were still outstanding at 
June 30, 1956, and if all projects were 
financed by the Cassa to the maximum 
extent allowed, the Cassa would still 
have less than 40 thousand million lire 
out on loan. In fact, the credit in- 
stitutions do not call on the Cassa to 
the full extent permissible for every 
project; moreover, at any special date 
numerous projects will have already 
been completed and have started re- 
payment. 


Thus the actual involvement of the 
Cassa in industrial investment is a good 
deal less at any one time than might 
at first be thought. Nevertheless, 
these amounts, small in themselves, are 
the key which opens the door to size- 
able sums from other sources; they are 
therefore important in determining the 
direction, timing and quantity of in- 
vestment in the South. 


Investment Distribution 


As regards the distribution of invest- 
ment by type of industry, there is a 
dilemma which makes investment de- 
cisions very difficult. Broadly, the in- 
dustries which offer favorable oppor- 
tunities are of two kinds. First are 
the traditional industries. These are 
either associated with agriculture and 
will need to expand as agriculture ex- 
pands or they are those industries which 
will enjoy expanding markets as in- 
creasing economic activity ups the 
level of consumption in the South be- 
yond the capacity of the existing in- 
dustrial potential in the North to 
satisfy it. A very good example of 
this is the cement industry. With the 
North unable to compete because of 
transport costs, the annual production 
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in the South has risen from 1 million 
to over 3 million tons since the Cassa 
started operations. This type of in- 
vestment is reflected in the importance 
of the first two groups of industries 
mentioned earlier, food processing and 
construction materials; others, such as 
tobacco curing and tanning might be 
included. 

The other main type are “new” indus- 
tries where, since everybody starts from 
scratch, the South suffers no competi- 
tive disadvantage from the North. Ob- 
viously, these new type industries offer 
the best means of integrating the South 
into the general current of Italian de- 
velopment; but they are also, unfor- 
tunately, the type of industries which 
are most capital intensive, thus making 
the least direct contribution to solving 
the employment problem. Moreover, 
because most of the equipment has to 
be imported into the region, either 
from Northern Italy or from abroad, 
the indirect effects of fostering depend- 
ent economic activity are not very 
great." Furthermore, the labor required 
in such plants is of a specialized, skilled 
type, not usually available in the South. 
The Cassa has, in fact, set up technical 
schools for this reason but results will 
obviously be slow. Meanwhile firms 
such as Olivetti, which set up a cal- 
culating machine factory near Naples, 
are obliged to import key men from 
the North. 

For these reasons industrialization in 
the South has so far shown little ten- 
dency to steal a march on the North 
by venturing into such new fields as 
electronics or synthetics or plastics. 


* In a regional input-output study by W. B. 
Chenery, it has been shown that much of 
the increased final output due to invest- 


ment in the South originates in North 


Italy or abroad. 
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This is a familiar pattern of inter- 
locking deficiences hampering the in- 
itial progress of an under-developed 
country. Once movement has started, 
things are easier; the first steps are the 
difficult ones. In Italy it is only five 
years since a determined effort was 
made to tackle the problem of South- 
ern development. In the nature of 
things one would scarcely expect much 
progress to have been made. 


Nevertheless, during 1956 extra leg- 
islation was proposed to lay larger stress 
on a geographical distribution of de- 
velopment projects and to provide 
greater encouragement for increased in- 
vestment in the South on the part of 
existing Italian firms. On this second 
purpose of the proposed legislation lit- 
tle need be said, beyond pointing out 
how strong are the inducements deemed 
to be necessary. The arrangements in- 
cluded provision for direct subsidies of 
up to 20 percent of the cost of the 
service roads, railway yards and other 
facilities of small and medium sized 
enterprises beginning operations in 
communes with less than 75,000 in- 
habitants; substantial exemption from 
tax on income if re-invested in the 
South was an extra inducement. (This 
is in addition to the taxation relief al- 
ready granted to firms operating in the 
South. ) 

The first purpose of the proposed 
legislation raises the question of whether 
in fact an even spread of industriali- 
zation in a country is necessary or pos- 
sible. The arguments in favor presum- 
ably rest mainly on the immobility of 
resources, particularly of labor. Because 
of this immobility, pockets of indus- 
trialization which exhaust the resources 
in areas near them have little or no 
effect on utilization of resources further 
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away. This is, indeed, on a larger scale, 
the main justification for a regional de- 
velopment plan such as the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno itself. If labor were ade- 
quately mobile, there would be no need 
to bring industry to the South to solve 
the employment problem. The indus- 
trial North could drain off surplus la- 
bor from the South, at least until the 
facilities and services in the North were 
fully utilized. In fact, labor in Italy 
is not sufficiently mobile; it may be 
doubted, however, whether the policy 
of dispersion of industry is an effective 
way of tackling this question. 


Double Problem 


The fact is that in the South there 
is a double problem. As we have seen, 
the whole of the South is a depressed 
area. On top of this there are certain 
localities, remote mountain villages and 
inaccessible valleys, which are not 
touched by over-all development meas- 
ures. Indeed, this second problem ex- 
ists not merely in the South. In the 
North, too, there are numerous moun- 
tain villages with low per capita in- 
comes, poor services and communica- 
tions, lack of job opportunities and 
all the other symptoms of a low level 
of economic development. To reach 
such villages by a policy of dispersion 
of industry means taking factories into 
every mountain valley. One is in- 
clined to suggest that the best solution 
would be to concentrate the investment 
effort in certain favored localities, thus 
obtaining the greatest benefit from the 
expenditure on infrastructure. At the 
same time one would encourage as much 
as possible the migration of labor with- 
in the areas around these investment 
localities. 

In appraising the Cassa per Mezzo- 
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giorno in a somewhat wider context, 
the fundamental question of whether 
and what sort of economic develop- 
ment is desirable will not be raised. As 
has been implied, the writer believes 
that such development is entirely nec- 
essary, even at the risk that the changes 
may adversely affect existing religious, 
social and cultural institutions which 
are intrinsically good. It would take 
too long here to examine how economic 
change can be directed to avoid de- 
struction of other values. 


Accepting the desirability of eco- 
nomic change, the significance of the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, in the opinion 


of the writer, does not rest only in its 
success or failure to achieve certain spe- 
cific economic objectives. What is more 
important is that here an effort is be- 
ing made to accelerate economic devel- 
opment in a backward community 
which, in many respects, is typical of 
underdeveloped countries elsewhere in 
the world. 


The difference is that this region 
forms part of a national unit which 
has some of the resources for develop- 
ment, particularly in trained manpower 
and in capital, available within its own 
borders. For its development projects 
the South of Italy does not have to 
rely entirely, as do other underdevel- 
oped countries, on foreign technicians 
with all the associated problems of 
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language, customs and the difficulty 
of assimilation. Nor does it have to 
find a preponderant part of its capital 
abroad, a policy which may be costly 
in terms of interest rates and objec- 
tionable because of foreign political in- 
fluence. Finally, Italy has the advan- 
tage of continuity of policy which 
does not always exist in underdeveloped 
countries. For these reasons the chances 
of success in the South of Italy are 
greater than elsewhere. In any case, 
there is more elbow-room for modifica- 
tion or experimentation in the light of 
experience. Thus, the work of the 
Cassa should be important in sign- 
posting the way for other countries. 


But even more than this, the work of 
the Cassa is important as indicating a 
new attitude in Italy towards economic 
problems. It manifests the growing 
awareness that something effective can 
be done to relieve economic distress on 
a grand scale. The public discussion 
about the Cassa (and about the Vanoni 
plan) has not touched on the question 
of whether improvement is possible but 
rather on what changes must be made in 
economic and social institutions so that 
they may become progressively better 
adapted to the requirements of a chang- 
ing situation. Realization that such 
change is a necessary part of economic 
development is a half-way step towards 
successful adaptation. [If people are 
talking and thinking about such things, 
there is a possibility that by trial and 
error they will correct the mistakes of 
the past; without that initia: interest, 
the possibility of improving conditions 
does not exist. 

It is for this reason that the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno is a hopeful event 
for the future economic development 
of Italy. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICA 
Alexander Hamilto 


THE BICENTENNIAL celebration of 
Alexander Hamilton’s birth has occa- 
sioned some painstaking and scholarly 
rethinking of his role in the shaping of 
the United States of America.’ Such 
scrutiny suggests an examination of the 
commendable elements of the Ameri- 
can tradition and the part that Hamil- 
ton played in their forging. If we are 
witnessing the dawn of a ‘““New Roman 
Age—the Age of American Civiliza- 


1 That he was born in 1755 now seems clear 
and is accepted by the works under review 
here: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON: SELECTIONS 
REPRESENTING HIS'_ LIFE, H4HiIS 
THOUGHT, AND HIS STYLE. Edited 
by Bower Aly. Liberal Arts Press, New 
York, 1957. Well-chosen excerpts from the 
Hamilton papers with a valuable introduc- 
‘tion by the editor. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN THE AMER- 
*ICAN TRADITION. By Louis M. Hacker. 
> McGraw-Hill, New York, 1957. A provoca- 

tive and incisive evaluation of Hamilton’s 
thought and its relevance to the present 
day. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S PAPERS ON 
PUBLIC CREDIT COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE. Edited by Samuel McKee, Jr. 
Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1957. Five 
papers containing the core of Hamilton’s 
political thought with reference to the 
United States Constitution. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: YOUTH TO 
MATURITY. 1755-1788. By Broadus Mit- 
chell. Macmillan, New York, 1957. This 
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tion,” it behooves us to make the best 


of our often-belittled qualities: moral 
idealism, equalitarianism, team-spirit, 
restlessness, organizational and _pro- 
ductive efficiency, worship of work. 


Although a native of the West In- 
dies, Alexander Hamilton exemplifies 
many of these traits, so completely did 
he identify himself with the American 
political experiment. Like the nation, 
he formulated his ideas more from ex- 
perience than reflection.” 


first of a projected two-volume work pre- 
sents a detailed and scholarly account of 
Hamilton’s thoughts and actions up to 
1788. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE NATION. Edited 
by Richard B. Morris. Dial Press, New 
York, 1957. Carefully chosen selections 
from Hamilton’s own writings with pre- 
fatory explanations by the editor. 
THE BASIC IDEAS OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. Edited by Richard B. Mor- 
ris. Pocket Library, New York, 1957. A 
smaller paper-back edition containing many 
of the writings included in the Dial Press 
edition. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Nathan 
Schachner. Thomas Yoseloff. New York, 
1957. A new edition of a comprehensive 
biography which gives a balanced view of 
Hamilton. 
As Amaury de Riencourt argues in his The 
Coming Caesars, Coward-McCann, New 
York, 1957. 
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EXPERIENCE: 


in Perspective 


PATRICIA BARRETT, RSCJ 


Hamilton’s was a “complex and fas- 
cinating personality: ambitious, rest- 
less, resourceful, tenacious, and also 
devoted, honest and faithful’, accord- 
ing to Professor Hacker’s summary of 
his character. His motivation and per- 
sonal aspiration have been subjected to 
bewildering and conflicting interpreta- 
tions, his supposed achievements lauded 
as exhibiting near-genius by Broadus 
Mitchell and derided by hostile histor- 
ians as properly the work of other men. 
He has been “assailed as an enemy of 
democracy, a friend of reaction, an ally 
of the special interests, a high Tory 
who sought to erect a leviathan state, 
and an arch-plotter against the life of 
the republic;” on the other hand, Wash- 
ington, an admirer of Hamilton, called 
his judgment “intuitively great,” his 


8 Of his time as truly as of ours it could 
have been said: “Today, experience is all- 
important, for we live in an age of ex- 
periences. The transformation of the ma- 
terial world, the control of life, the cynical 
grinding down of human material, the rev- 
olutionary artistic activity, the new efforts 
in all the realms of the spirit, violent, 
anarchic, perverted—all these things mean 
that we are plunged into a chaos of ex- 
periences.” Jean Mouroux, The Christian 
Experience. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1954, viii. 
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Mother Barrett is Associate Professor of 
Government at Maryville College, Saint 
Louis. 


ambition “of that laudable kind, which 
prompts a man to excel in whatever he 
takes in hand;” Talleyrand bracketed 
him with Napoleon and Fox.‘ Endowed 
with exceptional precocity, consuming 
energy and high ambition, he stood at 
the center of the events he helped mould 
from the beginning of the revolution 
until his death at the hands of Aaron 
Burr on July 11, 1804. 


Alexander Hamilton’s short life was 
intense and single-purposed. His aim 
was to build a “great Federal Republic, 
closely linked in the pursuit of a com- 
mon interest, tranquil and prosperous 
at home, respectable abroad.”* As his 
contemporary biographer views him: 
“His restless zeal gave no interval for 
relaxation. All was grist to his mill; 
what he experienced immediately 
prompted proposal for remedy or ex- 
tension, and no sooner did he urge a 
policy than he commenced devising 
means of realization.”* Much less than 
a paragon of virtue—intellectual, moral 
or political—neither was he merely the 


* Quotes from Morris, pp. vii, viii. 
5 Hacker, p. 13. 
* Mitchell, p. x, 











petulant, sly, sinister schemer, the pro- 
tagonist of wealth and property against 
the people. His character, like that of 
every son of Adam, had its shadings, 
its absolutes and its relatives. All of 
these, together with a certain genius 
for the existential, account for his theo- 
vetical and practical contribution to 
the American revolution, to the fram- 
ing and adoption of the Constitution, 
to the stabilizing of the economy and 
to the role of the United States in 
world affairs. 


A Conservative? 

Was Hamilton a conservative? This 
is a difficult problem, considering the 
changes in meaning which the word 
has undergone in the past century and 
especially during the past 25 years." 
Classed with the conservatives of his 
own time, he would in certain respects 
be closer to modern liberals who, ac- 
cording to one authority, believe in 
“the affirmative state, not as an end in 
itself but as the indispensable means in 
the industrial era of promoting the 
countervailing pluralisms of society.”* 
Contemporary conservatives find in 
Hamilton more to reject than to accept. 


7 “And there is every likelihood that we are 
now in the middle of an even greater 
change. For the dividing line between 
liberals and conservatives may be repre- 
sented less by positions on economics than 
on world affairs.” N.C., “The New Liber- 
ism,” The Saturday Review, April 27, 
1957, p. 22. : 
On the shift in meaning of “conservatism” 
see also “Liberalism,” by Thomas P. Neill, 
SOCIAL ORDER (October, 1954) 339-346; 
“Conservatism,” by Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
ibid. (December, 1955) 448-452; and 
“Catholics and the ‘New Conservatism,’ ” 
by Francis G. Wilson, ibid. (June, 1956) 
247-252. 

® Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “Liberalism,” 
The Saturday Review, June 8, 1957, p. 37. 
Louis Hartz finds little of the liberal in 
Hamilton whose “capitalist Whiggery .. . 
was frightened of democracy .. .” The 
Liberal Tradition in America, Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1955, p. 89. 
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Clinton Rossiter admits that he was 
“a great man and, despite what Wood- 
row Wilson may have said, a great 
American. A great conservative he cer- 
tainly was not.”® Russell Kirk calls 
him “not really a conservator of old 
ways but a planner of a new order,””” 
and Peter Viereck finds his “statism 
. . . Closer to the ‘planners’ of modern 
left than to normal conservatism.”™ 
Another judgment thinks the clue to 
the problem lies in the “paradox that 
as to ends Hamilton was one of the 
most conservative men of his day while 
as to means he was one of the great 
radicals of all time.””* 


The question is better posed in terms 
of the Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian 
approach to the American search for 
freedom, equality, stability, welfare and 
peace. 


If we believe in human freedom, the dig- 
nity of the individual and his right to 
dissent, the wide dispersion of political 
power, we recognize Jefferson’s enduring 
contributions; and if we believe in the 
necessity for stable political institutions, 
honorable government in its relations at 
home and abroad, and freedom of eco- 
nomic enterprise as the real key to na- 
tional progress, we recognize Hamilton’s.™* 


Happily, accommodation among vigor- 
ously divergent forces is possible in a 


free pluralistic society."* Procedure-wise 


® Clinton Rossiter, Conservatism in America, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1955, p. 113. 
“No man could be so indifferent to the 
established order, full of schemes for its 
alteration, dazzled by plutocracy, casual 
about centralized power, and biased to- 
ward economics, and still lay claim to the 
title of conservative.” p. 113. 

1°As quoted in Peter Viereck, Conservatism 
from John Adams to Churchill, D. Van 
Nostrand. Princeton, N. J., 1956, p. 93. 

11Jbid., p. 93. 

1Aly, p. xii. 

18Hacker, pp. 6-7. 

14“Where but in God is there life without 
polarities and where are there polarities 
without tensions? Healthy tensions be- 
tween conservative and liberal, traditional 
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is this not the reason for the survival 
of vital democracy in the United States? 


Earlier Americans accepted Hamil- 
ton’s architectonic role in establishing 
the nation and in tracing the lines of 
policy followed by its leaders. More re- 
cent research has led to other view- 
points. There are some who hold with 
Merrill Jensen** that the States, under 
the Articles of Confederation, were 
moving towards union and agreement 
and that the central government set 
up by the Constitution was guilty of 
seizing power for the benefit of a 
minority. A second group” identifies 
this minority with the moneyed classes 
in whose interest Hamilton carried out 
his economic program, a policy involv- 
ing a high degree of centralization of 
power and close commercial relations 
with Great Britain. A third, and re- 
lated view, believes with Vernon Par- 
rington that “Hamilton was at bottom 
a Tory without a king, and that his 
teachers were Hume and Hobbes.” 
Lacking political prescience, he “mis- 


understood both the tendency of the 


age (naturally toward consolidation, 


and new-created, authority and freedom, 
the individual and community. On this 
earth a living society will always be in 
tension. Social tension is a symptom of a 
vigorous social body. What human body 
is always only moving or always only 
resting, always only speaking or always 
only listening, always only obeying or al- 
ways only commanding, always only alone 
or always only in the crowd? A true social 
and political philosophy must be a philos- 
ophy of tensions. It cannot be static.” 
J. B. Gremillion, The Journal of a South- 
ern Pastor. Fides, Chicago, 1957, p. 240-1. 

15Merrill Jensen, The New Nation: A History 
of the United States During the Confeder- 
ation, 1781-1789, cited in Hacker, p. viii. 

16Representative of this group is Joseph 
Charles, “Hamilton and Washington: The 
Origins of the American Party System,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., vol. 
XII, no. 2 (1955), 217-267; 245, cited in 
Hacker, pp. ix and 257. 

17Kirk, The Conservative Mind, Regnery, 
Chicago, 1953, p. 67. 
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not localism, without much need of 
assistance from governmental policies 
deliberately pursued) and the dogged 
courage of his opponents.’”** 

Writing in February, 1775 in reply to 
the Tory clergyman, Samuel Seabury, 
Hamilton enunciated a natural rights 
philosophy including the free compact 
origin of civil society and the depend- 
ence of human law on the God-given 
natural law.** He accepted the consti- 
tutional theory of the American revolu- 
tion, alleging that the crown’s disregard 
of the fundamental laws of nature, the 
English constitution and the colonial 
charters justified armed resistance. Fear- 
ful of the excesses of revolutions, he 
warned of the anarchy that might fol- 
low this one. 

In time of such commotion as the present, 
while the passions of men are worked up 
to an uncommon pitch there is great dan- 
ger of fatal extremes .... The due medium 
is hardly to be found among the more in- 
telligent, it is almost impossible among 
the unthinking populace. When the minds 
of these are loosened from their attach- 
ment to ancient establishments and cour- 
ses, they seem to grow giddy and are apt 
more or less to run into anarchy.*® 
The government, if its aim was to 
safeguard constitutional guarantees, 
must be energetic. Hamilton was trou- 
bled as he watched with uneasiness the 
growing ascendancy of the radical 
wing, as its power was reflected in the 
early State constitutions. When the 
war ended he favored fair treatment for 
the former loyalists and condemned ex- 


18]bid., p. 68. 


1°Morris, p. 9 and Mitchell, p. 70. Professor 
Mitchell thinks that at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention Hamilton’s “pre- 
suppositions and policies” were so similar 
to those of Hobbes as to “leave no doubt 
of the relation of teacher and taught.”... 
“For each, morals derived from law and 
conscience from obedience to constitutional 
rule, rather than the other way around.” 


p. 386. 
Letter to John Jay, quoted in Hacker, p. 44. 
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treme measures of every kind. He 


wrote: 
The world has its eye upon America. The 
noble struggle we have made in the cause 
of liberty has occasioned a kind of revo- 
lution in human sentiment. The influence 
of our example has penetrated the gloomy 
regions of despotism, and has pointed the 
way to enquiries which may shake it to its 
deepest foundations. . . . 
If the consequences prove that we really 
have asserted the cause of human happi- 
ness, what may not be expected from so 
illustrious an example? In a greater or 
less degree the world will bless and imi- 
tate.** 

Appointed Receiver of Continental 


Taxes for New York in 1782, Hamil- 
ton set about elaborating and imple- 
menting his single theme of “conti- 
nental nationalism.” Representing New 
York in the Continental Congress, he 
used every opportunity to push his plan 
for a reorganization which would con- 
centrate power in the hands of the 
national government. Convinced of the 
futility of the weak Congress, he per- 
suaded the New York legislature to 
issue a call for a convention of all the 
States. The recommendatory body of 55 
men which gathered at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787 was technically without 
legal authority to do more than revise 
the Articles of Confederation. As one 
of the three delegates from New York, 
Hamilton knew the situation and un- 
derstood the formidable obstacles block- 
ing the path to his preconceived goal 
of a single and sovereign nation. 

To this end, in his famed five-hour 
speech of June 18, he proposed a gov- 
ernment closely modeled on England’s 
constitutional monarchy. The bicameral 
legislature would consist. of a lower 
house, elected by universal suffrage 
for a three-year term, and an upper 


21"A Second Letter from Phocion,” (1784), 
quoted in Morris, p. 24. 
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house chosen for life by special electors. 
The executive would be selected by 
“an amazing pyramided hierarchy of 
voting carefully designed to keep the 
power of selection as far from the hands 
of the people as possible.”** To insure 
effective operation of this undemocratic 
scheme, the national executive would 
have a veto over both national and State 
laws and the governors of the States 
would be appointed by the national 
government. 

Irked at the “silent treatment” he 
was accorded, Hamilton declared the 
next day that he had not intended ‘‘a 
total extinguishment of state govern- 
ment,” but that they could continue 
as local subdivisions, provided the au- 
thority of the national government was 
“indefinite and unlimited, without any 
hindrance from the States.””* 


Better at behind-the-scenes maneu- 
vering than public debate, Hamilton 
quit the Convention some days later 
but continued to push his ideas in pri- 
vate conversation with important men.” 
Early in September when the weary 
delegates were finishing up their monu- 
mental work, he returned to Philadel- 
phia and signed the Constitution for 
the State of New York. Hamilton’s in- 
fluence on the Convention is hard to 
assess fairly. A moderate estimate holds 
that 


he sharpened up its thinking about how 
a separation of powers could truly work, 
and what it adopted about the place and 
function of a national government it drew 
from him. The concept of judicial review 
is clearly stated by Hamilton; and so are 


22Schachner, p. 200. 


°3Tbid., p. 201. 

**Many have accused Hamilton of being an 
avowed monarchist. Others, including Hac- 
ker, Mitchell and Morris hold he fully 
realized the unsuitability of a monarchy 
in America and supported the principles 
of republicanism. 
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many of the principles subsequently in- 
corporated into the Bill of Rights.** 
On the other hand, the Constitution 
was certainly not the instrument of 
government he had envisioned, since it 
maintained the States as the fundamen- 
tal units of the nation and severely limit- 
ed the powers of the central govern- 
ment. Realizing, however, that at worst 
it was superior to the Articles of Con- 
federation, and that at best its general 
terms might be stretched to fashion a 
great and powerful nation, Hamilton 
employed his considerable skill to pro- 
mote the ratification of the document. 
eralist Papers, written in cooperation 
The argument set forth in the Fed- 
with Jay and Madison, grew (as Nathan 
Schachner has noted) from an analysis 
of the various clauses of the Consti- 
tution into a “coherent essay on the 
purposes and nature of government, on 
political philosophy in the concrete as 
adapted to the American scene.” Spe- 
cifically, the writers discussed: 
The utility of the Union to America’s 
political prosperity—The inadequacies of 
the Confederation—The necessity of a 
strong government to attain Union—The 
Constitution and its conformity to the 
true principles of republican government— 
Its analogy to the New York Constitu- 
tion—and the security its adoption will 
give to republican institutions, to liberty, 
and to property.** 
The victory of New York’s ratifica- 
tion on July 26, 1788 was a further 
step in the accomplishment of Hamil- 
ton’s central purpose: “the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a national 
government adequate to deal with the 
problems of the time and to prepare the 
way for the great destiny he envi- 
sioned.”*” He knew that a constitution 
*5Hacker, p. 117. 
*6Hacker, p. 121. 


*7Aly. op. cit., x. Hamilton was largely re- 
sponsible for the affirmative majority of 
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provides merely the framework of 
government. Time has proved the 
American Constitution admirable in 
this respect. Brief and general in na- 
ture, it has lent itself to growth and 
adaptation according to changing needs 
and the expanding role of government. 
Sound in its political philosophy, it can- 
not without perversion be used by a 
tyrannous usurper of power—whether 
a single individual, a minority or a ma- 
jority. 

The manner of implementing the 
constitution through the administrative 
machinery, the caliber of the men who 
formulate policy, the information and 
alertness of the citizens, the effective- 
ness of public opinion—all these must 
be considered in judging the texture of 
a country’s government. One hundred 
and seventy years of substantial agree- 
ment on basic institutions attests the 
essentially democratic nature of the 
political process in the United States. 


The Economy 

As Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hamilton successfully put his 
theories into operation during the cru- 
cial launching years of the republic. He 
was convinced that most of the import- 
ant measures of every government are 
connected with the Treasury. His “Let- 
ter to George Washington on the Con- 
stitutionality of the Bank” (1791) 
spelled out the doctrine of implied 
powers as “inherent in the very defini- 
tion of government, and essential to 
every step of the progress to be made 
by that of the United States. ...” He 
argued: 

That every power vested in a government 

is in its nature sovereign, and includes, 

by force of the term, a right to employ all 


three votes. The final tally showed 30 votes 
for and 27 against ratification. 
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the means requisite and fairly applicable 
to the attainment of the ends of such 
power, and which are not precluded by 
restrictions and exceptions specified in the 
Constitution, or not immoral, or not con- 
trary to the essential ends of political so- 
ciety.”* 
The progressive incorporation of this 
doctrine into American Constitutional 
law is a matter of record. Even Jeffer- 
son found it useful in the purchase of 
Louisiana from Napoleon in 1803. 


In 1790 Hamilton submitted to Con- 
gress his Report of the Public Credit. 
Asserting that the maintenance of the 
public credit is essential to good govern- 
ment, he called for 

the recognition and consolidation of all 

elements of the debt—the foreign debt, the 

domestic debt, and the state debt. He asked 
for the payment of the defaulted interest 
on the first two. He proposed refunding 
through new public issues. And he re- 
quested that specific revenues be earmarked 
for interest payments and debt retirement; 
and that a machinery be set up to engage 
in open-market operations to prevent the 
securities from declining in value.*® 
These proposals, accepted by a reluc- 
tant Congress, put the government’s 
financial system on a sound footing. 

There followed the famous Report on 
Manufactures which went further in 
urging the use of government as an 
agency to diversify the economy and 
stimulate the growth of industry 
through subsidies and protective tar- 
iffs.°° This amazingly constructive and 
incisive document is currently perti- 
nent both for the United States, where 
the limits of government intervention 
are a subject of irreducible controversy, 
as well as for the newly independent 


*8McKee, p. 101. 

**Hacker, p. 132. 

®°Dean Hacker finds Adam Smith’s ideas 
dominant in Hamilton’s thought, 150, 152. 
Professor Mitchell emphasizes the influence 
of mercantilism. 
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nations which are seeking rapid indus- 
trialization without always understand- 
ing (as Professor Hacker notes) the 
“key roles of the integrity of the pub- 
lic credit and the safeguarding of the 
investment function (native as well as 
foreign) in such a process.” 

In Hamilton’s own day there were 
accusations of interfering with the op- 
eration of other departments, of at- 
tempting to subordinate the legislature 
to the executive, of undermining the 
authority of the states, of hostility to 
agriculture. All these were, to an ex- 
tent, true because Hamilton allowed 
the state a positive as well as a nega- 
tive function in promoting the public 
interest. 





In what fields should the government 
intervene and to what extent? Follow- 
ing the principle of subsidiarity, this 
is a matter of prudential judgment 
upon which men will always differ. 
Hamilton went beyond many of his 
era in advocating an effective national 
government to restrain the centrifugal 
tendencies of the States; moreover, 
he favored strong executive leadership 
within the central government. This is 
the path along which the country has 
moved, not without perennial chal- 
lenges from ever-vocal States’ rights 
groups. 

Less the speculative philosopher than 
the working architect of public affairs, 
Hamilton did not make an ideology” 


5\“Tdeology means fanatic belief in the ex- 


clusive wisdom of a set of a priori secular 
doctrines; and commonly the ideologue 
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of economic theory, although he be- 
lieved that the economy and the poli- 
tics of a nation are indissolubly joined. 
The United States has presently reached 
a precarious equilibrium between free- 
dom and economic security which many 
believe will be difficult to maintain in 
the face of the growing consolidation 
of economic power. To offset the de- 
personalizing tendency of the modern 
economic system, a balanced estimate 
of human nature is necessary, one 
which gives due consideration to its ca- 
pacities and its limitations,” while keep- 
ing technologically perfect production 
instrumental to man’s needs. 


Foreign Relations 


Professor Morris calls Hamilton “‘a 
major architect of American foreign 
policy,” who agreed with Jefferson in 
putting “American sovereignty and in- 
dependence above the interests of other 
powers.” His watchwords were: “‘na- 
tional self-interest, integrity, and avoid- 
ance of dangerous entanglements.” Re- 
jecting gratitude as a basis of sound 
policy, he said: 

Indeed, the rule of morality in this re- 

spect is not precisely the same between 

nations as between individuals. The duty 
of making its own welfare the guide of 
its actions, is much stronger upon the 
former than upon the latter; in propor- 

tion to the greater magnitude and im- 

portance of national compared with indi- 

vidual happiness, and to the greater per- 
manency of the effects of national than 
of individual conduct.” 


Hamilton thus opted for the “national 


boasts that his rigid system, if consist- 
ently adhered to, will create the Terres- 
tial Paradise.” Russell Kirk, “Ideology 
and Political Economy,” America, 96 (Jan- 
uary 5, 1957), p. 388. 

32Pius XII pleads for a return to this “Chris- 
tian realism” in answer to the modern 
“false realism.” Christmas Message, 1956, 
Catholic Mind, 55 (March-April, 1957). 

*8Hacker, p. 199. 
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interest,” narrowly conceived, as the 
guiding star of foreign policy. 

His warnings against dangerous en- 
tanglements continue to be sounded by 
those who, in spite of authoritative 
Christian —including papal— thought, 
seem to view with alarm every effort 
to establish a politically effective inter- 
national organization. Why this atti- 
tude? Because of some threat to Amer- 
ican sovereignty? Strange reasoning for 
a nation founded on the sacrifice of cer- 
tain sovereign prerogatives by the orig- 
inal members of the union. Because in- 
ternational organization is identified 
with the avowed communist aim of 
world domination? But such a miscon- 
ception fails to distinguish means and 
ends or to inquire abcut the particular 
kind of governmental structure best 
suited to a world state. Because an 
effective internation?! organization is 
deemed to be totally idealistic in a real 
world of selfish, conflicting national 
sovereignties? But such cynicism con- 
demns the essential unity of mankind, 
God having made all men of one blood 
to dwell together in peace. 

Whether realist or idealist, Hamilton 
could scarcely have foreseen the global 
destiny of the United States in the 
mid-twentieth century nuclear age. The 
“self-interest” which he thought of in 
terms of national power needs redefini- 
tion in terms of international peace. 
A juridically organized community of 
nations, with a stable international eco- 
nomic order and adequate political au- 
thority seems now the sole alternative to 
anarchy and the only means to survival. 
Initiative in projecting on to the world 
scene Hamilton’s vision of a nation 
dedicated to ordered liberty remains the 
unfinished business of the great republic 
he helped to found. 
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UN Scrutinized 


WITH THE CONVENING of the 
Twelfth General Assembly of the 
United Nations, following the special 
session in September to fix Russia’s re- 
sponsibility for the Hungarian repres- 
sion, the attention of the world again 
focuses on this most universal of inter- 
national political bodies. From its very 
inception the United Nations has never 
escaped acrimonious attacks. The 
events of the past year, however, have 
provoked a series of serious arguments 
calling in doubt the ability of the in- 
stitution to solve world crises. Hungary, 
Suez, Gaza, Kashmir, Nasser, Algeria 
seem to parallel the defeats that killed 
the League of Nations. Moreover, the 
current criticism of the United Nations 
is not merely captious as it so often has 
been in the past. Frequently, the weak- 
nesses in the structure and operation of 
the UN are analyzed calmly, realistical- 
ly and critically. A review and evalua- 
tion of these criticisms, therefore, may 
prove of service at this time. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
our topic is the UN as a political or- 
ganization. The activities of its Spe- 
cialized Agencies—the International 
Labor Office and the Food and Agricul- 


tural Organizations, for example — 





Mr. Schall, S.J., is a graduate student of 
political science at Georgetown University. 
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constitute a separate theme. 

Perhaps the most effective volley 
leveled at the world organization was 
fired by the late Lord Cherwell in the 
British House of Lords: the difficulty 
with the United Nations is the un- 
realistic representation in the General 
Assembly. Equal voting rights are 
afforded to powerful, responsible nations 
and to weak, insignificant sovereignties. 

The population of the biggest [member] 

is more than 1,000 times greater than the 

smallest. The discrepancy in wealth and 
power is more than ten thousand fold. Yet 
in the Assembly, which is the ultimate 
governing body of UN, each has an equal 
vote.” 
Add to this economic and political dis- 
parity the nuclear weapons factor and 
the system of voting becomes even more 
unequal. Dorothy Thompson continued 
Lord Cherwell’s argument by pointing 
out that 60 nations of the 81 in the 
UN “represent only 17 per cent of the 
world’s people.” 

To underscore this disproportion, 
however, is not to resolve it. The 
British government has been interested 
in a system of weighted votes in the 
General Assembly to replace the present 


1 The Sunday Star (Washington), January 
27, 1957, p. A29. Lord Cherwell’s speech is 
also found in Vital Speeches, March, 1957, 
pp. 295-9. 
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equal vote method. There is, however, 
small likelihood of such a change. 

A second source of criticism of the 
UN arises out of the practical, working 
effects of the method of representation. 
The present membership of the General 
Assembly (81 minus the Union of 
South Africa and Hungary), as Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, is so con- 
structed that voting is actually carried 
on by various blocs—the Soviet, the 
South American, the Afro-Asian, the 
Arab and the Western European. Since 
a two-thirds majority is required for 
even the limited action of the Assem- 
bly, the United States," for example, 
must muster 52 votes for any major 
move. However, the recent increment 
in the size of the Assembly has de- 
creased the proportion of total votes the 
United States can rely on. Favorable 
votes come from South America (21), 
Western Europe and the British Com- 
monwealth (20) and the four Afro- 
Asian nations of the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Pakistan and Nationalist China. 
Except in those cases when the Soviet 
or the Arab blocs vote with the United 
States—as happened in the Suez crisis— 
the balance of power is actually wielded 
by the remaining Afro-Asian powers. 

Scholars writing on the United 
Nations have long noted that with the 
veto problem in the Security Council 
and the “Uniting for Peace” Resolu- 
tion, the major organ in the United 
Nations is the General Assembly.” A 
good proportion of the nations in the 
assembly can hardly be considered 


Cf. Hans J. Morgenthau, “The New United 
Nations and the Review of the Charter,” 
Review of Politics, 16 (January, 1954), pp. 
3-21; Francis O. Wilcox, “How the United 
Nations Charter Has Developed,” The An- 
nals, 296 (November, 1954), pp. 1-13; 
Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, 
Organizing for Peace, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1954, p. 470. 
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“democratic” in the Western sense of 
that word. The Western nations with 
their traditions of public opinion and 
criticism are subject to pressures which 
the Soviet or Arab blocs can ignore. 
Furthermore, there are nations even 
within the same bloc in the Assembly 
with vastly varying problems. It is 
necessary to treat each of these nations 
separately and differently: Burma is not 
Indonesia, Japan is not Jordan. The 
failure of the American administration, 
however, to appreciate this fact has 
tempted these nations, it is claimed, to 
use the Assembly for their own advan- 
tage. Because any issue can be exag- 
gerated in Assembly debate, every small 
problem becomes a world crisis.” 
California’s Senator William  F. 
Knowland, a member of the U. S. dele- 
gation at the last Assembly, added 
three important weaknesses to the list 
of UN deficiencies in a speech at 
Georgetown University. 1. Not all 
nations are willing to bear thei shaté 
of financial responsibility for the ex- 
penses of the UN.’ Participation in the 
fruits of the UN should be a conse- 
quence of financial support. 2. There 
is too much interference in the internal 
affairs of member nations. 3. There is 
‘a growing double standard of inter- 
national morality.” The United Nations 
is capable of voting sanctions against 
Israel, Britain and France but not 
against the Soviet Union or India. The 
UN, in this view, is not an instrument 
of equitable justice.‘ 
® Cf. Anatole Shub, “The Democracy as a 


Great Power,” New Leader, March 4, 1954, 
pp. 3-4. 

* Senator Knowland’s speech was printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
85th Cong., Ist Sess., February 14, 1957. 
Cf. also William Henry Chamberlin,“ Double 
Standard at The United Nations,” New 
Leader, March 4, 1957, p. 16; Arnold Beich- 
man, “Does the UN Endanger Peace,” 
New Leader, March 18, 1957, pp. 19-20. 
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The United Nations has also been 
accused of harboring subversives in its 
Specialized Agencies, in the Economic 
and Social Council and at times in the 
Secretariat. The projected Convention 
on Human Rights is sometimes damned 
as a means to supersede the U. S. Con- 
stitution; American citizens on the staff 
of UN organs have been accused of 
communist leanings. These organs pos- 
sess an “internationalist” hue that finds 
little sympathy in some quarters in the 
United States. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil is judged to be little more than a 
sounding board for Soviet propaganda 
against Western powers. Such an atti- 
tude considerably hampers programs for 
the underdeveloped areas. These pro- 
grams themselves are deemed to be a 
means for forcing the United States to 
finance and support all sorts of unpre- 
pared nations. An example is William 
Henry Chamberlin’s tart remark: 
“ECOSOC (the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN) is always prepared 
to hatch ingenious schemes for siphon- 
ing off the wealth of the United States 
for the benefit of ‘underdeveloped’ 
countries,”” 


Key Questions 


To dismiss out of hand these criti- 
cisms of the United Nations is hardly 
reasonable. The issues raised must be 
judged in their entirety. Our problem 
is one of interpretation and of balanc- 
ing the overall factors. The question we 
must ask is this: granting the frustrat- 
ing results of many of its efforts, does 
it therefore follow 1. that the United 


5 William Henry Chamberlin, “UN, Compe- 
tent Only for Mischief,” Freeman, July, 
1957, p. 43. For a survey of the work of 
some Specialized Agencies cf. Activities of 
the United Nations and of the Specialized 
Agencies in the Field of Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, New York, 1952. 
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Nations as an institution is itself the 
cause? and 2. does the United Nations 
perform no vital function outweigh- 
ing its admitted defects? 

The veto power of the Security 
Council is commonly considered the 
Achilles’ heel of the structure of the 
United Nations. Eliminate the veto 
power, it is alleged, and the United 
Nations would work properly. This 
democratic conception of the UN, how- 
ever, is at variance with the original 
idea. According to the Charter, the 
major function of the United Nations 
was to be peace enforcement. The only 
way peace could be maintained was 
through agreement of the five big pow- 
ers. If these powers could not agree, no 
solution was possible anyhow. The 
nation most insistent that there be a 
veto power in the Security Council was 
the United States. Without this veto 
power, the United States would never 
have joined the UN. When this veto 
power blocked action, the United States 
pushed through the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution to increase the power 
of the General Assembly. The notion 
that Russia somehow tricked the United 
States into accepting the veto power is 
a myth.” 

Nor is the United Nations as an or- 
ganization responsible for the use the 
Soviets have made of it. The Machiavel- 


® Cf. “Four Power Statement at San Fran- 
cisco Conference on Voting Procedure in 
the Security Council, June 7, 1945,” in 
U. S. Senate, Review of the United Nations 
Charter: A Collection of Documents, Doc. 
No. 87, 84d Cong., 2d Sess., 1954, pp. 
562-4; “Report of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the United Na- 
tions Charter,” July 16, 1945, Documents, 
pp. 54-68; “Report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945; No- 
vember 8, 1945, Documents, pp. 69-75. 
“America’s influence [at San Francisco] 
was based on the cogency of its proposals, 
the positive force of its diplomatic strength, 
and the negative factor of its domestic 
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lian ideology of the Soviet government 
enables it to employ any means inside or 
outside of the UN to secure its purposes. 
It is unjust, then, to upbraid a political 
instrument for the immoral use made of 
it. The fact is that the Soviets could 
frustrate any Western constitutional 
system, including our own, were they 
allowed to work within its framework. 
Since the United States as a nation did 
not recognize this menace for what it 
is when the United Nations began, it is 
hardly just to attribute to the UN as 
such the consequences of the machina- 
tions of Soviet policy and of our own 
political innocence. 


Evident Limitations 


As a world organization the United 
Nations includes in its membership 
many governments whose conduct we 
deplore and whose principles are abhor- 
rent to us. To be surprised at the 
presence of evil in the world indicates a 
certain naiveté. To expect the per- 
formance of an universal organization 
to be better than that of its members 
is illogical. As Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey has observed: 


In mathematics they teach us that the 
whole is equal to the sum of the parts. 
Since many of the nations in membership 


political uncertainties. This combination of 
factors was effective in bringing about the 
adoption of a Charter which was funda- 
mentally based upon principles advocated 
by the United States ....” Inis L. Claude, 
Jr., Swords Into Plowshares: The Problem 
and Progress of International Organization, 
Random House, New York, 1956, p. 68. 
“The American people were not pushed 
into the United Nations, and they did not 
stumble into it. Most of them believed 
that they owed it to themselves as well as 
to all mankind, following the most devas- 
tating of world wars, to join the influence 
and idealism of the United States to those 
of other nations to establish at long last 
an effective organization to maintain peace 
and security.” Ernest A. Gross, “Revising 
the Charter,” Foreign Affairs, 32 (January, 
1954), p. 203. 
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in the UN are now far from perfect, the 

total UN cannot now approach perfection. 

But it’s all that we have and the alterna- 

tive to world organization is world chaos.” 
The alternative cannot be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The American press frequently seems 
to imagine that the UN is a form of 
world government. The UN is expected 
to possess all the attributes and institu- 
tions of a sovereign power. Whenever 
anything goes wrong on the world 
scene, the United Nations is expected 
automatically to solve the problem. 
When the crisis continues or worsens, 
the popular tendency is to charge the 
UN with failure in its duty—dquite as 
we blame a political party for failure to 
solve domestic problems. This concep- 
tion of the United Nations is what 
Reinhold Niebuhr has called the “Illu- 
sion of World Government.” It as- 
sumes that the institution of the UN 
incorporates the permanently pooled 
political power of the member states. 
This is not the case. The true picture 
of the UN can hardly be drawn from 
the image of a fully sovereign state. 
The popular idea that the UN is some- 
thing it never can be, a world govern- 
ment, underlies much current criti- 
cism.” 

The real cause of recent disappoint- 
ment with the UN, however, is not pri- 
marily the Soviet Union nor is it the 
structure and operation of the General 
Assembly or the Security Council. 
Might it not. be said that the Soviet 
Union and the Afro-Asian bloc have 


7 “Peace and the UN,” Catholic Mind, LV 
(July-August, 1957), p. 333. 


8 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Illusion of 
World Government,” Foreign Affairs, 27 
(April, 1949), pp. 379-88; “The Myth of 
World Government,” Nation, 162 (March 
16, 1946), pp. 312-14. Cf. also Herbert W. 
Briggs, “The Problem of World Govern- 
ment,” The American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, 41 (January, 1947) pp. 108-12. 
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manipulated the structural mechanisms 
of the UN so successfully because there 
has been no one else simultaneously 
working these same mechanisms with 
intelligence and resolution to bring 
order out of chaos in the Middle East, in 
Hungary, in Kashmir and in Gaza? On 
the latter issue, as Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong pointed out, the failure of the 
UN to operate the civil administration 
of Gaza was the direct result of an 
overall failure to face the real Arab 
refugee problem and of the failure to 
grant the UN sufficiently clear authori- 
ty to cope with the whole crisis.” First 
honors in the race for the principal re- 


sponsibility of UN ineffectiveness must, 
therefore, go to the inadequacy of cur- 
rent American foreign policy rather 
than to any alleged brilliance of the 
Soviets or any fault in UN structure. 

Mr. Robert Gordon Menzies, the 
Prime Minister of Australia, has under- 
lined this failure most incisively: “I am 
still begging my friends in that country 
[USA] ... to understand that it is not 
a foreign policy to say that we will take 
this to the United Nations.” The 
United Nations is not like another state 
with a foreign policy of its own. Fore- 
ign policy is an adjunct of political 
power and legal right. Independent 
power is precisely what the United 
Nations of itself does not and, under 
the present conditions, cannot possess. 
Thus when President Eisenhower reso- 
lutely announced during the Hungarian 


* “The U.N. Experience in Gaza,” Foreign 
Affairs, 35 (July, 1957) pp. 600-19. 
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revolt that the United States would let 
the United Nations resolve the prob- 
lem, he clearly indicated both the tragic 
deficiency of American foreign policy 
and his own failure to grasp the func- 


tion of the UN in the world today. 


This much, then, is clear: The 
United Nations will not and cannot act 
effectively against Soviet Russia or any 
Soviet-supported power unless it has the 
leadership and military backing of the 
only nation capable of confronting 
Russia. Without the United States, the 
whole free world together is no match 
for the Soviets. Nor can the United 
Nations achieve much in Algeria, Suez, 
Kashmir or any other trouble spot in 
the world without the clear, forceful 
leadership of the United States. If we 
trace carefully the sources for UN 
failures in each of these cases, will we 
not find missing any clearly thought- 
out foreign policy of the American 
government to solve the real issue at 
hand? In each instance, the Adminis- 
tration looked to the UN to find a 
policy, not to effect one.” 


What is the proper function of the 
United Nations today? Certainly, it 
is not that of “enforcing the peace” in 
the normal sense of that term. Rather, 
as the State Department declares, the 
world organization “has acquired ma- 
jor significance as an agency for in- 
fluencing world opinion and for openly 
combatting the political warfare and 
propaganda of world communism.”” 


1°Cf. Thomas J. Hamilton, New York Times, 
February 17, 1957, p. E3; W. W. Rostow, 
“Mideast Policy,” Washington Post, Janu- 
ary 13, 1957, p. El; Henry A. Kissinger, 
“Reflections on American Foreign Policy,” 


Foreign Affairs, 35 (October, 
37-56. 

MLincoln A. Bloomfield, “How the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is Organized to Participate in the 
UN System,” The Department of State 
Bulletin, 35 (September 15, 1956) 435. 
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This statement says in effect that the 
United Nations is an _ instrument 
through which foreign policy is to be 
effected; it is not the formulator of 
foreign policy as such. Professor Hans 
J. Morgenthau, analyzing the Adminis- 
tration’s apparent inability to under- 
stand this fact, has noted: 
The United Nations as a policy-making 
agency does not exist apart from the great 
nations whose interests and power de- 
termine the fate of the world. . . . When 
the government of the United States is 
asked, “What is your policy for the Mid- 
dle East?” and it replies, “We shall act 
through the United Nations,” it has only 
replied to the procedural question and still 
owes an answer to the all-important 
question, “What is your UN policy for 
the Middle East?”?* 


Whenever the government, in lieu of a 
policy of its own, has clung to the fic- 
tion that the United Nations can make 
and enforce policy, the United States 
as well as the rest of the free world has 
suffered the swift-moving consequences. 


Discussion Forum 
In the present context of world 
power, therefore, when the United 
States is unwilling to use the threat of 
its military force to place the Soviets 
on the defensive, the discussion-forum 
use of the United Nations becomes 
dominant. The French M.P., Mr. An- 
dre Philip, has given a balanced view 
of this conception: 
We must not ask of the United Nations 
more than it can give. It is not a supra- 
national body capable of laying down the 
law and having it enforced. It is a place 
for discussion, a meeting place of the dele- 
gates of sovereign governments, a place for 
contact, negotiation and compromise.™* 
The skeptic, of course, will draw 


12The Decline and Fall of American Foreign 
Policy,” New Republic, December 10, 1956, 


p. 15. 

18Andre Philip, “What the United Nations 
Can and Cannot Do,” New Republic, Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, p. 8. 
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little consolation from this view. The 
London Economist has noted certain 
pressures and powers the Assembly can 
exert at a level less violent than ac- 
tual military force. ““The Assembly has 
the power to embarrass if not to com- 
mand.” The recent Assembly move to 
indict the Soviets on the Hungarian 
issue seems to be of this type. The 
Assembly forces everyone to stand up 
and be counted. “And the real guts 
of UNO, now and in the foreseeable 
future, is and will be, not an unen- 
forceable code, but the reciprocal pres- 
sures its members exercise on each 
other.” As an area for leadership, as 
a meeting place for the extremes of dif- 
ference that do exist in the world, the 
United Nations provides an irreplace- 
able medium. It is like the seniority 
rule in the American Congress—it may 
not be the best method, but no one can 
think of a better one. 


In the light of this discussion-forum 
conception of the UN, what is the 
worth of current criticisms of the 
world organization? Should we say 
with William Henry Chamberlin that 
the world would be better without the 
UN? Should we join the British 
movement to change the voting proce- 
dures in the UN to correspond with 
the actual power of the respective na- 
tions? Should we hold the UN re- 
sponsible for the frustration of Western 
foreign policy? 

The advantages and possibilities the 
UN affords make any consideration of 
withdrawal from the organization im- 
practical. The UN is a “hole in the 
Iron Curtain;” it is a place where true 
motives can be seen for what they are. 
Weak nations can find support and dig- 
nity in its membership. Channels for 
negotiation, for pressure, for alterna- 
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tives are constantly open. Granting the 
divisions in the world, granting that 
they will not be healed in the foresee- 
able future, the United Nations is the 
one type of institution that can permit 
some kind of necessary communication. 
To quote Archbishop Lucey again: 
Since our country belongs to the family of 
nations and all of us belong to the human 
race, those who claim we ought to get out 
of the UN should tell us frankly how we 
can survive alone in a tragic and troubled 
world,** 

But do not the bloc voting and 
double standard negate any positive ad- 
vantages which could be derived from 
the UN? Bloc voting and the double 
standard of international morality in 
fact are manifestations of a divided 
world. Because of a lack of funda- 
mental agreement, it is unhappily not 
always possible to achieve political com- 
promises designed to bridge the gap of 
disagreement. Furthermore, it might 
be remembered, bloc voting works both 
ways. If it prevents action on issues 
we think necessary, so too it prevents 
actions we disapprove being taken 
against us. Moreover, a variety of Eu- 
ropean and North Atlantic organiza- 
tions have been established to cope with 
problems at a level where basic agree- 
ment is possible. Although the UN 
Charter makes provision for regional 
organizations, their proliferation is a 
direct result of the contest for power in 
the world today. 


The United Nations can be held re- 
sponsible only for what it is capable of 
doing. As Sir Leslie Munro, the New 
Zealand Ambassador to the United 
States, said recently: ““When you blame 
the United Nations for failing to solve 
the Hungarian problem, be very care- 


“Op. cit., p. 337. 
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ful lest you are blaming yourself, for 
the United Nations can do no more 
than you will authorize your govern- 
ments to do.” This indictment ap- 
plies universally. For the so-called 
failures of the UN are for the most 
part the direct result of failure of the 
nations to operate vigorously through 
the world organization. 


Irreplacable Institution 
Support of the United Nations does 
not import a blindness to its shortcom- 
ings or an acceptance of its failures. 
Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Message 
last year was quite explicit in condemn- 
ing the “false realism” infecting the 
world organization, as shown particu- 
larly by its inactivity during the bloody 
supression of freedom in Hungary. His 
Holiness continued, however: “If we al- 
lude to these defects, it is because we 
desire to see strengthened the authority 
of the United Nations . . .”** Meeting 
several weeks earlier as the light of lib- 
erty was being stamped out in Hun- 
gary, the American hierarchy issued a 
statement, “The Hope of Mankind,” de- 
claring: 
If there have been mistakes in its [the 
UN’s] decisions and faltering in its pro- 
cedures, that is no more than a commen- 
tary on our human condition. The fact 
remains that it offers the only present 
promise we have for sustained peace in 
our time; peace with any approximation 
of justice.*® 
To evaluate the significance of this 
world institution, it is necessary to un- 
derstand what it is capable of doing and 
the reasons for its seeming impotence. 
Seen in this light, the United Nations 
has served an irreplacable function in 
its 12-year existence. 


15Catholic Mind, 55 (March-April, 1957), p. 
180 
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Communism 


Unmasked 


THERE IS A HARSH irony in being 
jailed because of the success of one’s 
youthful dreams. When that success 
has been discovered to be compacted of 
brutal terror and supported by a greed 
for power, the imprisonment becomes 
bitter indeed. 

The handsome 45-year-old Montene- 
grin intellectual knows the Strenga 
Mitrovica prison well. In his youth 
he served a five-year sentence there 
for communist agitation. He is in the 
same jail today for declaring that com- 
munism is tyranny and cannot last. 

He should know. His name is Milo- 
van Djilas. 

Grandson of a mountain rebel, rad- 
ical student leader at the age of 17, 
activist of the illegal Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, prominent partisan lead- 


er in World War II, Djilas belonged to 





Dr. Zebot is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Duquesne Universi- 
ty; among his writings is a book on 
Soviet economy. In his student-days, Dr. 
Zebot was a countryman, a contemporary 
and an antagonist of Milovan Djilas. In 
the early 1930s, when Dyjilas was the 
leader of communist students in Yugo- 
slavia, Dr. Zebot was president of the Slo- 
venian Students Federation, an affiliate of 
Pax Romana, the international organiza- 
tion of Catholic students and graduates. 
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the inner circle of the small group of 
professional revolutionaries whose chi- 
canery and ruthlessness imposed com- 
munism on the country of the Croats, 
the Slovenes and the Serbs. Theoreti- 
cian of Marxism, he challenged Stalin’s 
reading of the communist scripture. 
Elected president of the National As- 
sembly, he was considered by many to 
be Tito’s Dauphin. 


Now he is in jail as a public enemy 
of communism which he describes as “‘a 
form of latent civil war between the 
government and the workers.” His op- 
position is not merely to Titoism or to 
Stalinism or to Khruschevism. He has in- 
dicted the very system, insisting that 
its institutions are essentially despotic. 


The evidence of Djilas’ growing dis- 
affection was ample. Close acquaint- 
ance with Soviet officials, it is said, de- 
stroyed his illusions about the reign of 
justice in the land of the big Slav 
brother. His language in the ideologi- 
cal debate that followed the Cominform 
condemnation in 1948 was unabash- 
edly provocative. As a spokesman for 
“national communism,” he began to 
travel. Undoubtedly some of the fun- 
damental ideas of the West retained by 
European Sociaiists rubbed off on him. 
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He was, for example, cultivated by An- 
eurin Bevan and Morgan Phillips in the 
wistful efforts of the British Labour 
Party to persuade itself that Titoism 
is a genuine, if somewhat crude, human- 
itarian socialism as administered by 
rough, rather uncultivated South Eu- 
ropeans. 

By 1953 Djilas was challenging his 
party publicly, accusing it of “bureau- 
cratism.” The party organ, Borba, 
opened its pages to him. It was only 
when he turned his attack toward the 
chief personalities of the regime, accus- 
ing them of social snobbery, that ac- 
tion was taken. Djilas was excluded 
from the party’s central committee and 
deprived of his government posts; his 
ideas were also condemned. 

When visited by Western newsmen 
in his modest flat in Budapest, he spoke 
freely of the absence of democracy in 
his country. Reduced to near penury 


and dependent on his wife’s meager 
earnings, he must have known the reck- 


lessness of his attitude. Was he count- 
ing on his old friendship with Tito to 
protect him? Or was he so disillus- 
ioned that he no longer cared, so cour- 
ageous that he no longer feared the 
consequences? Early in 1955 he was 
arrested for “‘propaganda hostile to the 
state” and given a suspended sentence 
of 18 months. 

The November 19, 1956 issue of the 
New Leader announced on its cover: 
“Tito’s Ex-Vice President Analyzes the 
Storm in East Europe.” Despite the 
visible menace of the secret police of- 
ficials posted across from his apartment 
house, Milovan Djilas had felt com- 
pelled to speak out. “The revolution 
in Hungary,” he prophesied, “means the 
beginning of the end of Communism 
generally.” He explained: 
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The crisis is not only between the USSR 
and its neighbors, but within the Com- 
munist system as such. National Com- 
munism is itself a product of the crisis, 
but it is only a phase in the evolution 
and withering away of contemporary 

Communism. It is no longer possible to 

stop the struggle of the people of East- 

ern Europe for independence and only 
with great effort their struggle for free- 
dom. These two struggles are gradually 
becoming one. 

His insolence increased: he condemned 
Tito’s condoning of the Soviet’s brutal 
crushing of the Hungarian revolution. 
Arrested, Djilas was sentenced last Jan- 
uary to three years at hard labor. An 
appeal on his behalf, signed by a dis- 
tinguished group of intellectuals from 
many countries, went unacknowledged 
by Tito. 

The voice of this flamboyant revolu- 
tionary was not, however, so easily 
stilled. He had been working steadily 
and painfully on a full-scale analysis 
of this system he had helped install in 
Yugoslavia. Its ideological assump- 
tions had moulded his life; its institu- 
tions he knew at first-hand from his 
nine years at the center of power. 
There was no possibility of publishing 
his ideas in the state-controlled press of 
his own country and he accepted the 
discreet offer of a small New York firm 
which had specialized in books on con- 
temporary European history, interna- 
tional affairs and communism. The 
last section of the manuscript was spir- 
ited to this country just before Djilas 
was dragged off to jail. He gave over 
the manuscript without any discussion 
of financial gain. The book’ then, is 
at once a testament of a courageous 
man and (as he would insist) a portent 
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of a dying movement. The prophet will 
hasten the fulfillment of his own pre- 
diction to the extent that his book cir- 
culates, especially in the uncommitted 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

For Djilas’ book depicts the reality 
of communism throughout its histori- 
cal development and in all its signifi- 
cant aspects. He does not crowd the 
analysis with entertaining case histories 
or impressive statistical series. His ex- 
position is geared to a more profound 
study; he offers shrewd insights, some 
quite original, gained in 25 years of 
first-hand experience with communism 
in action; he knows the system at first- 
hand in all of its phases and at many 
levels of participation, before and after 
the seizure of power, from the inse- 
curity of underground conspiracy to 
the summit of totalitarian power. 

Djilas relates the operative manifesta- 
tions of communism with simple facts 
illumined by his unquestioned aspira- 
tion for a fuller existence of man in so- 
ciety, in history and in time. This real- 
istic humanist orientation makes Djilas’ 
analysis engaging and fascinating even 
to a reader with little interest in com- 
munism or in any other social system 
or political theory. In a sense, this was 
the approach through which Djilas, as 
a student, and thousands of other 
young men and women of his age were 
won to communism. There is a 
difference to be noted, however. Djilas’ 
new anti-communist idealism is on a 
much higher, though generally acces- 
sible, plane. The communist approach 
works only on the uninformed and the 
inexperienced. Djilas now can speak to 
all men without exception. 

Such an account could not be suc- 
cessfully communicated in the conven- 
tional, notoriously lifeless jargon of the 
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social sciences. Djilas has overcome 
the literary handicap of sociological 
writings without sacrificing essential 
scholarly rigor. He has infused life 
into the logical skeleton of his analy- 
sis with illuminating images and a vig- 
orous style. When, as a prelude to his 
imprisonment, the party accused Djil 
of being an “existentialist,” it did not 
do so merely to lengthen by an unfa- 
miliar item the familiar list of ‘‘crimes” 
attributed to those marked for purg- 
ing; in pretentious cant it acknowledged 
Djilas’ superior intellectual versatility, 
a talent constitutionally incompatible 
with the ideological discipline of com- 
munism. 

In addition to these intellectual qual- 
ities, Djilas’ book has an outward ap- 
peal of its own; it has the glamor of 
unquestionable experience and of the 
perfect sincerity of its author. 


Marxian Mythology 


To understand adequately Djilas’ 
criticism, we must review the mythol- 
ogy and history of communism. 

Modern communism was conccived 
by Karl Marx, who saw all history as 
a war between the changing property- 
owning classes and those who were di- 
alectically supposed to be exploited. 
Marx expected the salvation of man- 
kind to come with the final abolition 
of all private property over productive 
wealth; he assumed such change to lead 
to a classless and stateless society. All 
this was to happen by a historically 
necessity, after capitalism had accom- 
plished the process of industrialization. 

Marx’s simple vision was born from 
the historical reality of the early Eu- 
ropean capitalism, which was not pro- 
ductive enough both to build industry 
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and simultaneously to achieve a sat- 
isfactory standard of living for its 
workers. As a historian of the events 
of his time, Marx was tolerably real- 
istic; as a prophet of the future, he has 
been proved dead wrong. 

Lenin accepted Marx’s theory, based 
as it is on limited and outdated histori- 
cal circumstances, as a universal and 
eternal philosophy, as an absolute 
dogma. On this ideological founda- 
tion he erected a revolutionary politi- 
cal organization and seized power in 
Russia. 

Lenin realized that he went beyond 
Marx. Russia was a retarded country 
(as were most of the countries seized 
by communists after World War II), 
where domestic capitalism had not ac- 
complished the task of industrializa- 
tion assigned to it in Marx’s scheme of 
economic development. Thus, Lenin 
was faced, not with the task of trans- 


forming (according to Marx’s vision) 
a developed capitalist economy into the 
property of a classless society; he had 
to industrialize and to “socialize” at the 
same time, a situation completely at 


variance with Marx’s theory. In the 
West a highly-developed capitalism had 
by this time raised living standards and 
general welfare possibilities to the point 
where Marx’s visionary scheme became 
obsolete. Communist revolution, as a 
program of salvation, could not be tak- 
en seriously, 

Lenin’s communists, a minority of 
80,000 professional revolutionaries in 
a country of over 100 million people, 
set up a dictatorship that not only held 
all the traditional political powers of 
the prerevolutionary regime but also 
assumed total administration of all 
wealth and imposed party control over 
the expression and circulation of ideas. 
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It was the beginning of the most total- 
itarian system in history. 

Stalin perfected the system. He abol- 
ished the Leninist remnants of limited 
internal democracy within the party. 
By 1928 he had introduced a compre- 
hensive system of centralized planning 
and administration of a “socialized” 
economy. After a series of purges, all 
power within a totally controlled social 
system was virtually in his hands. 


Dead End 


The current, post-Stalinist period of 
communism, Djilas declares, is charac- 
terized by a pragmatic effort to main- 
tain a system that has reached the his- 
torical dead-end of its development. 

The heroic era of Communism is past. 

The epoch of its great leaders has ended. 

The epoch of practical men has set in. 

The new class has been created. It is at 

the height of its power and wealth, but 

it is without new ideas. It has nothing 
more to tell the people. The only thing 
that remains is for it to justify itself.” 

(pp. 53-54) 

Coming from Djilas, the judgment is 
brutal. 

Contrary to Marx’s dialectical-ma- 
terialist formula, the communist revo- 
lution in Russia (and the communist 
seizure of power in other countries 
after World War II) was not “necessi- 
tated” by the development of capital- 
ist industrialism. The take-over oc- 
curred in an industrial vacuum; it was 
executed by a band of professional rev- 
olutionaries; and it was fortuitously 
successful, thanks to the war-created 
chaos. 

The victorious communists now had 
to build an industrial economy and a 
corresponding new society. For these 
two non-Marxian goals the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” (envisioned by 
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Marx as a short-lived transition from 
a classless and stateless society) had 
now to be indefinitely prolonged. Since, 
however, there was no developed capi- 
talist economy, there was no “prole- 
tariat” in the Marxist sense either. 
There was only a small minority of 
professional revolutionaries. These men 
promptly assumed the task of creating 
a new economy and a new society with 
themselves as the political rulers, the 
economic administrators and the social 
engineers simultaneously. 


Three Phases 


Djilas distinguishes three phases in 
the development of the communist 
system: revolution, through which 
communists usurped power; “social- 
ism,” the building of the communist 
system under Stalin; and current at- 
tempts at stabilizing the system. All 
three phases are characterized by the 
arbitrary use of total power. In the 
first two, power served as a means. In 
the third phase, power becomes the very 
end of the communist system, its es- 
sence. 

Precisely because power served as a means 

for the Utopian transformation of society, 

it could not avoid becoming an end in it- 
self. . . . Power was able to appear as 

a means in the first and second phases. 

It can no longer be concealed that in the 

third phase power is the actual principal 

aim and essence of communism. (p. 169) 
This is the core of Djilas’ argument. 
It is not new nor does Djilas pretend so. 
No one else, however, has presented 
the case with such compelling logic. 

Because communism has ideologically 
staked everything on an Utopian goal 
and for its attainment has developed 
the most totalitarian system in history, 
it now cannot break out of the system 
that was to be only a transitional means. 
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Thus, a cruel means has become a hope- 
less end. It now perpetuates a social 


system that is characterized by the ex- 
istence of a new class arbitrarily ruling 
and unlawfully owning everything. 


There is one question which has puz- 
zled Western observers and students of 
communism. Do communist leaders 
still believe in a classless and stateless 
society as the goal of communism? 

Djilas’ immediate answer seems to 
be in the affirmative. 

Communist revolution . . . destroys .. . 

private ownership . . . This is experienced 

by the communists ... as... the reali- 
zation of a classless society . . . Commun- 
ist delusions about the “remnants” and 
“influence” of the “class enemy” still per- 
sist. But the illusion that the long- 
dreamed classless society arises by these 
means is complete . . . Despite oppression, 
despotism, unconcealed confiscations and 
privileges of the ruling echelons . . . the 
communists retain the illusions contained 

in their slogans.” (pp. 29-30) 

Then Djilas qualifies the statement: 

It cannot be said that the Communists 
. . « purposely and consciously did some- 
thing different from what they had 
promised. The fact is simply this: they 
were unable to accomplish that in which 
they so fantastically believed. They cannot 
acknowledge this. . . . Such acknowledg- 
ment would be an admission that the 
revolution was unnecessary . . . that they 
had themselves become superfluous. (pp. 

31-32) 

What Dijilas appears to be saying is 
that it does not matter whether the 
communists still believe in classless and 
stateless society as their goal. What 
does matter is that there is no road to 
communist Utopia and that, for fear of 
losing their total power, the condition 
for their exclusive privileges, the new 
class cannot permit a development that 
is both humanly desirable and objec- 
tively possible: the transformation of 
the communist system from its totali- 
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tarian class monopolism toward the self- 
rule of the people. This, as Djilas sees 
it, is the crucial issue of contemporary 
communism that spells its end. 

Djilas believes that the end of com- 
munism will come from the contradic- 
tion between what the communists pre- 
tend their system to be and its reality, 
a contradiction which is so inherent as 
to be insoluble. 

There are three factors that may 
turn this contradiction into the col- 
lapse of communism. 

As the contradiction becomes more 
and more obvious, more individual com- 
munists may see it, follow Djilas’ ex- 
ample and thus demoralize the class 


from within. Oppressed people, too, will 
intensify the pressure for the transfor- 
mation of the communist phony “‘so- 
cialism” into a sort of social democracy. 
The post-Stalinist leadership itself, 
having openly denounced Stalinist meth- 
ods of total terror, has thereby sharp- 
ened and deepened the fundamental 
contradiction within the communist 
system. They cannot now abandon the 
system, but they begin to hesitate about 
its means. 
Something has changed. The ruling class 
will no longer be able to justify even to 
itself that the end justifies the means. 
The class will still lecture on the final 
goal—a communist society—for if it did 
otherwise it would have to renounce ab- 
solute dominance. This will force it to 
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resort to any means. Every time that it 
does resort to them, it will also have to 
condemn their use. . . . By avoiding the 
use of very brutal methods, the oligarchs 
cannot help but plant the seed of doubt 
about their goals. (pp. 161-62) 


Such a diagnosis and prognosis raises 
the question of the Free World’s tactics 
in its struggle with communism. The 
method of “unconditional surrender” 
has not been unqualifiedly successful. 
While slowly losing in the West, com- 
munist influence has been actually gain- 
ing both politically and psychological- 
ly in other parts of the world. Djilas 
has a specific suggestion. 

The new class is not immune to every 

type of opposition. . . . Demands to re- 

turn to the old pre-revolutionary relations 
seem unrealistic, if not ridiculous. 

The communists meet such demands as 

if they were jests. . . . The new class is 

most sensitive to demands . . . for freedom 
of thought and criticism . . . within the 
limits of “socialism.” . . . Criticism of 
the new class’s monopolistic administra- 
tion of property generates the fear of a 
possible loss of power. . . . This is an 
important contradiction. Property is le- 
gally considered social and national prop- 
erty. But, in actuality, a single group 
manages it in its own interest. . . . This 
contradiction cannot be resolved without 
jeopardizing the class’s position. . . . The 
contradiction between the new class’s real 
ownership position and its legal position 

. . . when intensified, holds prospects of 

real changes. (pp. 64-67) 

For the benefit of the people under the 
communist rule and from the viewpoint 
of vacillating trends in Asia and Africa, 
this “realistic” line of attack may in- 
deed prove to be the most promising 
one. It certainly deserves to be thor- 
oughly explored. 

Although it poses the theoretical 
problem of the possibility of integral 
democratic socialism, this should not be 
an obstacle precluding its consideration 
and use. By implication, however, this 
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point in Djilas’ analysis extends beyond 
the question of mere anti-communist 
tactics. It leads to the very practical 
question of administrative transition in 
a country’s government and economy 
when communism is defeated. The 
problem may today appear academic 
but it could assume immediate signi- 
ficance at any time. Indirectly, Djilas 
is calling to our attention an important 
subject requiring much study. 

There are two weaknesses in Dijilas’ 
analysis of communism. He writes as 
if communist revolution was the only 
instrument then available for the be- 
lated industrialization of Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, and China. Since, however, it 
was, by Djilas’ convincing testimony, 
the worst method possible, how could 
it be the only way? Other ways may 
have been slower and longer but they 
would have been more humane and, as 
Djilas also shows, much more economi- 
cal. In fact, objective possibilities for 
such alternative ways to economic de- 
velopment and social progress existed 
everywhere. In retrospective examina- 
tion, Djilas’ thesis of the historical-geo- 
graphical necessity of communist revo- 
lutions in economically retarded coun- 
tries of central Eurasia is clearly un- 
tenable. 

From a historical-geographical and 
psychological point of view of the 
time and countries involved, however, 
there is something to be said in favor 
of Djilas’ interpretation. What was 
missing before 1917—and even before 
1957—-was a convincingly devastating 
analysis of communism in power such 
as Djilas has now written. The admix- 
ture of abstract and pragmatic argu- 
ments, traditionally used in confuting 
communist propaganda, was insufficient 
to save inexperienced idealists such as 
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young Djilas was when he fell victim 
to communism’s misleading appeal. 
Furthermore, on the practical level of 
effective reforms without revolution, 
Djilas’ kind of young people could see 
no alternative to communist action. 
They were seldom sought by other 
movements or political parties; often, 
they were driven away. 

One might say that Djilas’ analysis is 
implicitly Christian in its humanistic 
assumptions, especially in the powerful 
chapter, “The Aim and the Means.” 
There is, however, no attempt at a 
truly philosophical analysis and justifi- 
cation of the values underlying his 
thinking. And there is no recognition 
of religion as the ultimate sanction and 
the most potent support of effective 
social humanism. (Unfortunately, there 
are a few derogatory references to 
Church history.) His argument, in 
fact, is essentially destructive. What 
structures he would substitute for com- 
munism, he does not indicate. 

Perhaps Djilas is philosophically in- 
consistent or weak. Perhaps he will 
have something to say about these fun- 
damental problems in his forthcoming 
autobiography or will even write a spe- 
cial book on the subject. We have been 
told that in his prison-cell Djilas re- 
cently finished a book on Petar Njegus, 
the great Montenegrin Prince-Bishop, 
a theologian, philosopher, poet and 
statesman. 

At any rate, Milovan Djilas has given 
to the world the best sociological and 
psychological explanation of commu- 
nism to date. For this costly gift, the 
world, both the free and the oppressed, 
is very much indebted to this courag- 
eous man with a great mind. May he 
see the day when both he and his people 
will be free among the free. 
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EDWIN VINCENT O’HARA, American 
Prelate. By J. G. Shaw. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, New York, xiii, 274 pp. $4. 


A year ago today, September 11, 1957, 
Archbishop Edwin Vincent O’Hara, Bishop 
of Kansas City-St. Joseph, died suddenly 
of a heart attack in Milan, Italy. On the 
day of his funeral his paper, prepared for 
the International Congress of Pastoral 
Liturgy at Assisi, was read for him there 
by Auxiliary Bishop Leo F. Dworschak of 
Fargo, N. D. Back in Kansas City the 
city’s official flag flew at half-mast for the 
first time for any one other than a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This biography by J. G. Shaw is the 
story of what Archbishop O’Hara did 
rather than the portrait of what he was. 
That may have to wait for a later date. 
I have only been in Kansas City a week 
but I am told on all sides that during the 
last few years the archbishop was making 
an increasing impression of sanctity on 
those he met. His marked devotion to St. 
Pius X has prompted the drawing of paral- 
lels between the two men in their practical 
and daring genius in getting things done 
in the solution of social, economic and 
religious problems. According to his wish, 
the body of Archbishop O’Hara rests in 
a newly finished crypt chapel of St. Pius 
X in a convent of perpetual adoration in 
Kansas City. 

The mere list of the movements he pio- 
neered or fathered or founded is enough 
to mark him as one of the major prophets 
and leaders of our time. They include the 
first Minimum Wage Law of Oregon and 
Washington and its vindication before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. He was a life-long 
champion of labor, forever trying to im- 
plement the encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
of the later Popes. Also, the defense and 
the vindication before the U. S. Supreme 
Court of the rights of parents in the edu- 
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cation of their children owes much to his 
leadership. This victory in the Oregon 
School Case saved the private and paro- 
chial schools. 

Then there are the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, the National Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, teaching 
catechism by mail, vacation schools in 
areas with no parochial schools, revision 
of the Baltimore Catechism, revision of 
the New Testament, a new English Bible 
now being translated from the original lan- 
guages, the Catholic Biblical Association 
of America which organizes the professors 
and experts in Scripture, the use of Eng- 
lish in the Ritual (with a growing possi- 
bility of the use of English in the Mass and 
the Breviary), the active participation of 
Catholic Church leaders in the life of their 
communities, the promotion of good will 
between Catholics and non-Catholics, the 
defense of all minority groups (Negro, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Filipinos, etc). Bishop 
O’Hara quietly integrated the Catholic 
schools in Kansas City in 1951 and began 
the integration of Catholic hospitals; in 
these institutions he got permission for 
nuns with M.D. degrees to practice sur- 
gery. He fostered the development of more 
intimate contact and cooperation with the 
Catholics of Latin America. 

All of this was recognized by Pope Pius 
XIT in 1954 when he made Bishop O’Hara 
an Archbishop ad personam. (The author 
makes a slip when he says on p. 253 that 
the decree of appointment was signed by 
the (then) Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Montini. The latter is not a Cardinal— 
yet. And he bore a lesser title then: Pius 
XII has been his own Secretary of State.) 

All of this was high-lighted still further 
in 1955 when Archbishop O’Hara cele- 
brated his Golden Jubilee as a priest, his 
Silver Jubilee as a bishop and the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Diocese of Kansas City. The 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
been called “his masterpiece”. Significant 
is the participation in the work of the 
Confraternity (which he won over opposi- 
tion) for lay people. One of the last things 
he did was to create the Pius X Medal 
to be awarded to lay people for at least 
five years’ work in the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Perhaps Cardinal 
Stritch distilled it all into one capsule 
phrase when he called Archbishop O’Hara 
“the great catechist in the Church in the 
United States.” 

Tuomas S. Bownpern, S.J. 
Rockhurst College 

Kansas City 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK: 1956.—Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the Uni- 
ted Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $6 (paper); 
$7.50 (cloth). 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK: 1955.—Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. Distributed by Col- 
umbia University Press, New York. $7 
(paper); $8.50 (cloth). 

Each year’s issue improves the quality 
of the statistical publications published by 
the United Nations and marks a new step 
in the consolidation of reliable statistical 
data by the nations of the world. Evidence 
of the fact that the UN Statistical Office 
is recognized as an effective clearing house 
for all kinds of measurable information 
appears in the fact that the USSR has 
made available greatly increased amounts 
of data, and Bulgaria, Hungary and Po- 
land are represented in many tables for 
the first time. 

Three new tables appear in the current 
issue of the Yearbook: cobalt production, 
international tourist travel and the poten- 
tially useful data on private consumption 
expenditure. At present only 16 political 
areas (nine in Europe, five in North Amer- 
ica, one each in South America and Oce- 
ania) supply data for this table. Three 
tables have been reinstated: production of 
canned and salt fish and railway rolling 
stock. Further changes reflect improve- 
ments in the quantity of data available or 
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modifications in economic operations, e. 
g. inclusion of assembled motor vehicles 
in the table on auto production. 

The Demographic Yearbook continues 
the practice adopted from the outset of 
publication of concentrating upon one ma- 
jor sector of demographic information. 
The issue under review presents popula- 
tion censuses based on national censuses 
taken between 1945 and 1954. Three new 
tables, based upon these data, appear for 
the first time: population by single years 
of age and sex, by marital status, age and 
sex, and by literacy, age and sex. Table I, 
reporting population data of 267 identi- 
fiable geographic units (“the most com- 
plete of any table in the Yearbook” p. 
11), includes information on the type of 
census or estimate undertaken in each 
area, 


FRANCE IN CRISIS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Davey. H. W. Wilson, New York, 1957, 
208 pp. $2. 

This small volume in The Reference 
Shelf Series offers a collection of 33 topi- 
cal articles by popular journalists on the 
political malatse afflicting a country with 
a high birth rate and an expanding econ- 
omy. Because “only incidental reference 
is made to French cultural affairs,” the 
historical causes of the instability of gov- 
ernments and the ideological roots of the 
intense partisanship of the country’s politi- 
cal groupings are inadequately indicated. 

In his France Against Herself, the 
economic correspondent for the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung, Herbert Luethy, pre- 
sented a more comprehensible (because 
more comprehensive) analysis two years 
ago. 


AUTOMATION, ITS IMPACT ON ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH AND STABILITY. 
Almarin Phillips. American Enterprise 
Association, Washington, D. C., 36 p. $1. 


THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION. 
Papers delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Automation. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 77 p. $2.50. 


These two studies are perfect foils for 
each other. The first is an ultra-optimistic 
report on the blessings of continuing tech- 
nological advancement; the second is a 
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typical example of pessimistic labor union 
philosophy, %.e., automation unchecked 
means unemployment. 

Dr. Phillips is associated with the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration at 
the University of Virginia. After analyz- 
ing the eight current definitions of auto- 
mation, he presents data on employment 
and output changes since 1929 and projects 
these data into the future based on a con- 
tinued-growth assumption. He anticipates 
a gross national product of over $700 bil- 
lion by 1975 with employment at about 85 
million. He substantiates his optimistic 
claim for automation by citing the experi- 
ence in four industries (chemicals, pe- 
troleum products, instruments and elec- 
trical machinery) which have had a most 
rapid technical advance combined with 
greater percentage increases in employ- 
ment than all manufacturing industries 
combined. Whatever temporary depress- 
ing effects autcmation may bring can 
easily be offset by certain built-in stabiliz- 
ers already under government control 
(transfer payments and taxes, notably) ; 
no additional legislation therefore is 
needed. 

The National Conference on Automation 
was sponsored by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations before its merger with 
the American Federation of Labor. While 
there is general agreement that automa- 
tion is not new, the consensus is that the 
increased tempo of technological change 
aggravates old problems. The debate on 
the effects of technology in the labor 
market is not new: short-run vs. long-run 
effects, frictional unemployment vs. in- 
creased productivity, labor’s demands for 
a shorter workweek and increased leisure 
vs. industry’s desire to decrease unit costs 
and prices. There follows a series of com- 
ments by six labor leaders who detail the 
effects of automation in their particular 
industries (auto, steel, electrical and tele- 
phone) and voice their fears for the future 
displacement of workers which it por- 
tends. 

As is the case with most literature pub- 
lished by protagonists, the real truth lies 
somewhere between the two extremes. 
Neither of these pamphlets lays claim to 


being a learned treatise; together they may 
readily serve as a basis for cracker-barrel 
discussions. 
Giapys W. GRUENBERG 
St. Louis 


INDUSTRY AND THE STATE. By P. Sar- 
gant Florence. Hutchinson, London, 
196 pp. $1.50. 

Nationalization and lesser forms of state 
control over industry have been much dis- 
cussed in the literature of political econ- 
omy. Considerable effort has been ex- 
pended in showing how things “ought to 
work” under rigid economic analysis. 
Rarely, however, does one encounter a 
good factual treatment of the way things 
have actually worked out. This service 
has been artfully performed by Professor 
Florence. 

The main topic of the book is to show 
how public opinion has changed in Eng- 
land and “how successfully the state has 
exercised its arts . . . to bring industry 
into line with public opinion.” 

The first part of the book gives a chron- 
ology of state action in industry since the 
time of Adam Smith. The latter portion 
may be described as an anatomy and phy- 
siology of the relationships between the 
state and industry. It is, of course, Brit- 
ish experience which is being surveyed. 
Nevertheless, the reader may easily draw 
parallels between controlled areas of the 
economy in Great Britain and the United 
States. Guideposts and warning signals 
for the United States abound. 

Students of the Industry Council Idea 
will learn much about the operation of tri- 
partite boards in arbitration and other pro- 
cedures, about state participation in wage 
fixing, about the neglected consumer (who 
appears also to be poorly represented in 
nationalized Britain), about the possibility 
of state control ending up “in a medieval 
stereotype of just prices, fair relativities 
and fixed relationships, and even a hier- 
archy of classes” (p. 114) and, finally, 
about the problem of freedom under state 
control of industry. 

Epmunp A. KurtH 
Loras College 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY UNDER PRES- 
SURE. By Donald C. Blaisdell. Ronald 
Press, New York, v, 324 pp. $5. 


Professor Earl Latham, writing in the 
foreword of Democracy and the American 
Party System by Professors Austin Ran- 
ney and Willmoore Kendall, has stated 
that, 

in 1889, James Bryce said in the first 

edition of The American Commonweali’ 

that “no native American has yet es- 
sayed the task of describing the party 
system of his country.” Some sixty-five 
or so years later, Maurice Duverger 
could say of American writing about 
political parties that “studies of political 
parties abound.” Within the short space 

of six and a half decades, what once did 

not exist now abounds... . 

Aided by the disciplines of anthropology, 
social psychology and sociology, a trend 
in yet another direction is developing in 
the field of political science. This trend 
is the growth of studies in the area of 
political communication—political action. 
The interest of writers and scholars in this 
rapidly developing field is evidenced by 
an increasing volume of literature which 
now yearly appears under the headings of 
public opinion, propaganda and pressure 
groups. 

Dr. Blaisdell, presently Professor of 
Government of The City College of New 
York, has made a valuable contribution to 
this growing literature with American 
Democracy Under Pressure which is “an 
introduction to pressure politics as played 
in and exerted on the governments] institu- 
tions of American democracy.” 

Dr. Blaisdell begins his book with a 
survey of the question of a public interest 
and with the concepts of Hamilton and 
Madison that government is, in essence, 
the “arena of opposing interests.” He ac- 
cepts, in general, Arthur F, Bentley’s the- 
sis of the interpretation of politics as 
group activity and believes that Bentley’s 
greatest contribution lies in his conclusion 
that “no one group, not even business, can 
work itself into a position relative to other 
groups and the public authorities from 
which it can permanently dominate gov- 
ernment.” 

Many writers and political scientists in 
the early part of the 20th century, for ex- 
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ample, believed that the power of big busi- 
ness as a special interest group was so 
vast that it not merely overshadowed the 
government but that it tended indeed to be 
the government. Yet within the lifetime 
of these same observers the wheel had 
turned almost full circle so that Frederick 
Louis Allen could write in The Big 
Change that, 

management is severely limited, too, by 
the power of labor, unions. This is al- 
most wholly a negative power: the 
union can tie the corporation up, but 
cannot run it, or even administer the 
provisions of a contract arrived at be- 
tween it and the company .. . but the 
obstructive power of union leaders may 
be very great. 

In one of his most thought-provoking 
chapters, Professor Blaisdell examines the 
question of power in American society. He 
points out that, actually, we know little 
about power and its exercise in the United 
States and that writers have very much 
neglected the subject itself; they have 
tended, instead, either to stress the import- 
ance of power or to condemn it per se 
rather than to attempt to develop an ade- 
quate description of power and cite exam- 
ples of its actual working. In a most in- 
teresting passage he notes that 

an example of the fallacy of compre- 

hending society and power in purely cas- 

ual terms is the decision of the Supreme 

Court that racial segregation in the pub- 

lic schools is unconstitutional. Here, two 

popular myths were shattered; first, that 
contentious cases get to the Court be- 
cause some aggrieved individual believes 
his rights to be violated ; and second, that 
the Court makes its decisions on legal 
grounds embodied in the Constitution. 
No individual citizen but an active or- 
ganized group, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
initiated the cases. Grounds other than 
legal were used by the justices to justify 
their decision. 
The author continues, taking up such 
questions as the dilemma of effective pres- 
sure group regulation (since the right of 
petition and allied rights under the Con- 
stitution form the real basis of our pres- 
sure groups), the techniques employed by 
special interest groups, and the operation 
of political parties—with the correspond- 
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ing inter-action of special interest groups 
—both within and outside of the Con- 
gress. He also considers the role of the 
President and of the administrative side 
of the federal government with reference 
to the impact of pressure groups and points 
out that although not so well known as on 
the legislative side, the work of lobbyists 
and propagandists on (and even by) the 
bureaucracy is equally vigorous and im- 
portant. 


Surveying the rise in importance of the 
mass media of communication, Professor 
Blaisdell points out that, “developed by 
pressure groups and aided by the mass 
communications industry and the public 
relations profession, propaganda has_be- 
come the ‘new thing’ for government and 
politics in mid-twentieth century America.” 
He also indicates a keen understandng of 
the forces which are helping to transform 
American politics when he notes that the 
right of petition has been transformed 
“from a right to request from govern- 
ment a redress of grievances to the right 
to propagandize with all the means of 
modern communications” and that this an- 
cient right of petition, together with the 
constitutional guarantees of free speech, 
free press, and assembly have come to be 
understood “less as a right to ask govern- 
ment to consider and correct injustices and 
grievances and more as a right ‘to make 
a case’ with the public through the use 
of all the available means of publicity and 
propaganda.” 


In his three final chapters, the author 
discusses the relation of pressure, both in- 
ternal and external (although his primary 
concern is with the pressures generated 
by forces within our American system of 
politics rather than without), with refer- 
ence to the making of public policy in its 
threefold aspects: 1. Legislation, 2. Ad- 
ministration, 3. Adjudication. Many writ- 
ers have, of course, discussed the first two 
of these aspects in some detail; not so 
many, however, have approached the ju- 
diciary from this somewhat extra-legal 
standpoint. Yet, as the author notes in a 
thought-provoking statement, 

in deciding cases involving individuals, 

the [Supreme] Court is, in fact, determ- 

ining policy for greater social and eco- 
nomic groups. The records of the Court 
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rarely, if ever, disclose this fact. Yet 
the Court is no longer, if it ever was, 
only a court of law, a tribunal for the 
delimitation of the powers of govern- 
ment as against the rights of individuals, 
or vice versa... (while) in the strug- 
gle of groups for the beneficent exercise 
of the power of government in their be- 
half, use is being made of the judicial 
branch of government on a_ widening 
scale. 

While American Democracy Under 
Pressure is a textbook apparently intend- 
ed for use in courses in the field of com- 
munication and also in courses treating 
of politital parties, it contains so many 
thought-provoking passages with special 
reference to these fields that it will com- 
mand the attention of every serious 
scholar. 

James D, ATKINSON 
Georgetown University 


THE COLOMBO PLAN AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS.—By Frederic C. Benham. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, New 
York and London, viii, 89 pp. $1.50. 


The author of this 89-page booklet was 
economic adviser to the Comptroller for 
Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies (1942-45) and economic adviser to 
the Commissioner General for the United 
Kingdom in Southeast Asia (1947-55) ; 
in addition, he is the author of several 
books and essays on the economics of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The book consists of five essays, some 
published elsewhere and each unfortunate- 
ly, written as if the other four had not 
been. 

The Colombo Plan was launched in 
1950 by the UK, Australia and the Asian 
Commonwealth members, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Malaya. Seemingly designed to 
offset the impact of American Point Four 
aid in areas long staked out by the Brit- 
ish, the Colombo Plan had no funds to 
dispense; it merely served as a clearing 
house for the exchange of information, ex- 
change of technical and scientific aid and 
the coordination of socio-economic plan- 
ning on a long-range basis. The British 
and Australian fathers of the Plan had 
expected that the USA would richly en- 
dow their scheme with dollars; the USA 
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did not enter the Plan until 1951—with no 
outpouring of dollars. 


Essay One points up the fact that 70 
per cent or more of the population of Asia 
is engaged in agriculture and lives miser- 
ably; illiteracy is rampant, social services 
scant and public health shocking. Since the 
financing available to the Colombo Plan 
is only £ 8 million for 1951-57, the Plan 
obviously faces enormous hurdles if any 
gains on a long-range basis are to be made. 

Essay Two emphasizes that 700,000,000 
people live in the Colombo area—an area 
rich in raw materials (rubber, tin, oil, jute, 
cotton, copra, etc.) but gravely deficient 
in good iron ore and coking coal. (Red 
China contains the richest coal deposits 
in the world and some of the finest de- 
posits of high-grade iron ore.) In addi- 
tion, lack of technical education and prim- 
itive ways of living find these countries 
which want to industrialize held back by 
the sheer lack of “trained hands” so abso- 
lutely essential. To secure the capital need- 
ed for training and industrializing, the au- 
thor concludes, increased taxation is nec- 
essary. Unfortunately, the peoples of the 
newly independent countries are lightly 
taxed; moreover, they regard effective 
taxation as undemocratic and oppose it 
vehemently. 

Essay Three hints at an upsurge of in- 
dustrialization based on an Asian co-pros- 
perity sphere, the idea borrowed from a 
Filipino by the Japanese militarists and 
used so effectively as a propaganda theme 
during World War II. Actually the basic 
idea of an Asian co-prosperity sphere was 
and remains sound. Since, however, the 
British overseers of the Colombo Plan 
excluded (until recently) Japan, the coun- 
try essential to its success, the chapter 
talks about opening a lock but fails to men- 
tion the key. 

Essay Four discusses stabilization of the 
prices of the primary products (rubber, 
cocoa, oil, wool, rice, cotton, etc.) upon 
which so many Asian economies have de- 
pended. The author notes that the various 
international agreements, achieved in the 
past (mainly by European-based cartels), 
aimed at restriction and high prices and 
did not succeed; a new way must be 
found, he says, but he has no positive so- 
lution. 
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Essay Five is a dismal epitaph for the 
book. The theme is an analysis of the 
causes of poverty. The conclusion is that 
if many Asian lands had half their pres- 
ent population, the remaining folks would 
eat and live better. One can imagine the 
cry that would go up in Britain if an 
eminent non-white economist published a 
book arguing that Britain must depopulate 
by 50 per cent. 

This book is unsatisfactory. It tells little 
of the Colombo Plan. It tells nothing of 
the background for the problems of Asian 
poverty—local exploitation, the heartless 
colonialism imposed by Europe, the ruth- 
less rupture of Asian economies during 
World War II by amazingly stupid Jap- 
anese Army occupations and the blunders 
of the initial post-war period which had 
no plans for the area. 

To talk about Asian economies without 
analyzing the tea cartel, the rubber cartel, 
the tin cartel and the other huge interna- 
national private capitalist monopolies which 
hold millions of Asian workers in thrall 
is like writing a book about the shadow of 
a substance which itself remains hidden. 

Finally, if the author believes that noth- 
ing can be done in Asia unless there is 
a widespread artificial limitation of human 
life, why bother with the Colombo Plan? 

RicHArD L-G, DervERALL 
Brussels, Belgium 


LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF CAPITAL- 
ISM. John R. Commons. University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, x, 394 pp. 
(Cloth) $6; (Paper) $1.95. 


This landmark of the science of eco- 
nomics in the United States was origi- 
nally published by Macmillan in 1924. It 
is good to have it available again. This 
is Common’s most ambitious theoretical 
work. It is typical of all his work in its 
willingness to transcend the customary 
formal limits of economics in order to get 
a more fundamental answer to the “why” 
of an economic problem. In this work 
Commons goes over into the field of law 
(the decisions of the courts) in order to 
derive a fuller meaning for the concept 
of “value’—which lies at the foundations 
of economic science. 


Josepu M. Becker, S.J. 
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Thomas Reprints 


The Place of Sex + 


Clothes, Culture and 
Modesty* 


Sex and Society* 
Religion and the Child* 


Social Web of Marriage 


Father Thomas’ articles create a 
heavy demand, because of their 
forceful exposition of subjects too 
often neglected and because of 
the insight of his views. 


The first title above (marked 7) sells at 
25c each, 10 for $2, 50 for $7, 100 for $12, 
500 for $20. The 3 reprints starred above 
are offered at 12c each, 10 for $1, 50 for $4, 
100 for $7, 500 for $25. The last (unstarred) 
is priced at 10c, 10 for 75c, 50 for $3, 100 
for $5. Payment must accompany order of 
$3 or less. 
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